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ABSTRACT 
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and a debate flow chart,' The last' section suasarixes potential 
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WluMJ \ve^ look back on iho h)70s, wo will likely 
uMuOrnluM int)sl sirongly the renewed emphasis on 
ihe basics in Otliuaiion/ Despite ilie liiior and the 
conflicts' sunoiinding the basics, -we Ijnd increasing 
agieoinont o\\ the need lo inlegtalc language arts in- 
stuK lion llowevei. while much has been written about 
balanced omricula lor the earl\ gratles, we have, lor the 
most pan, coiumued to liaginent instiuctioiMiusecondary 
aiuL especially, post-socondaiy^iiglish programs. 

It IS hoped that this bvH)klel will contribute to efforts 
to iniegiate language arts instruction lor older .stiidcnt^^ 
Tho aulhtus describe an approach that locuses specill- 
cally o[\ speech communication activities (hat have • 
been incorpt)U>ted successtully into I nglisb program^v. 
Most o\' the activities they describe have been testei| 
in their o\ki\ laige mtegfiited skills program at the 
University ol Massachusetts. High school, as well a,s 
college, rcadeis will find concrete plajis, assignments', 
learning activities, and assessment techni(|ues lo guide 
thein 111 incoipoiaiing ^pcaVmg and listening into 
writing mstvuctivMK " ^ 

rius booklet is part ol a series 'Ol inlorinatioji re- 
souices \o\ teacheis pnnhiced bv tho Speech Communi- 
cation AsstHtatum under the auspices of the liducatioi^al 
ResvHiices Inhirniatum (Vnier Cleaiinghouse on Keudinif^ 



and Comnmnication .Skills (HRI(7RCS), KRIC is spon-; 
sorefl by the Natii^uil Institute of Fducalion, which 
se^'ks to improve educational pracfice by providing 
practitioners with ready access to descriptions of re- 
search and exemplary programs. Topics for these book- 
lets sire lecommended by the HRIC/RCS National 
Advisory Committee, Suggestions for other topics 
should be sent to the Clearinghouse. -? 

We hope that teachers will build upon the material 
presented here and develop additional ways6f integrating 
communication jkills instruction. 

Barbara Lieb-Brillrart 

Associate Director, Speech Module 

hRK/RCS 

.Bernard 0*Donnell 

Director 

l.RIC/RCS 
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After more than twenty year* of teaching iMiglUh and 
speech courses, we believe that WVifing and sj^eakliig 
, are conceptually enriched and perforinance improved 

and more varied wheti both activities are taught in the 
sjuiie courjie. Because of that belief, we have writttMi 
this book to Introduce speech communication activities 
into the writing classrooi^. 

Writing and speakuig^'can be used to supplement each' 
other because they share at least t\y) basic features: 
both use langtui^c as a primary source of meaning; and 
both require students to deal with certain esscnfitil 
rhetorical concepts and principles, such as those having 
to do with thesis, support, detlnition, inference, assuriip- 
tioii, organization, and audience adaptation, We^assume 
throughout this book that the best way to teach both 
writing and speaking is^^a rhctarical approach; that is, 
(j^Li^^ eni'phusis is on getting students concerned about 
what they want to say and on teaching the **mechanics**' 
as they become concerned .about expressing their ideas 
clearly, vigorously, and effectively. If, as we have sug- 
gested,, the focus in "both speaking and writing is on 
rhetorical invention and the primacy of substance and 
ideas' then integrating the two mpdes enables students 
to engage in a wider variety of activities that teach basic 
concepts common to both. For exampje, a discussion* 
of organi/ational patterns can be applied %\ both oral 
anil written assignments, ancU- an understanding of 
different types of organizational patterns can help 
students become better readers and listeners as they 
learn to look and listen for. those patterns. Skills re- 
quired for library research -finding materiuls*^ and syn-- 
thesizing them into a meaningful message- are the same 
for preparing a .speech as they are for writing a term 
paper. In a problem-solving -4«cufi6iori, students can 
go through this process of using resources tp come to 
. a conclusion as a collaborative process and then write 
up the fesults ihdividually. 

Teaching writing and speakirigo' togeiher not only 
introduceis students to a wider application of the skills* 
. "^they. learn, but the introduction of Speech activities 
to the >vj*iting class also adds conceptual richness in 
the fcillowing seven way*, i . 

• > I 



lietter undecstandmg of discourse as communication. 
Communication^ is etymological]^ derived from com* 
nmnis~to share. We may, of course, advise our students 
to keep an audience **in the mind's eye" while Avriting 
nu essay, aiUl we may even ask our students to write to 
a particular audience (other than the teacher). Still, 
the writer naturally more inclined to .see only the 
l-it (writer-comp^sltlpn) relation than is the speaker, 
J for whom ^the^ l-you (speaker-audience) relation is 
also immediately pjesept. And as Moffctt has,crisply 
put it: "The referential relation of /-/V must be^crossed 
with th(f rhetorical relttion of/^jow, in orjder to produce 
a whole, authentic discourse."^ 

The very tace-to-face nature of much oral comniuni- 
catioiT vividly reminds tlie speaker of the transactional 
nature ot discourse. As Richard Larson observes in 
^^A Teacher of Writing among Teachers of Speeth," 
Uie view of discourse '*as transaction is often difficult' 
for a writer t^) adopt but impossible for a^ speaker 
to avoid. . . ."^ The immediacy of audience feedback 
and tlie kinds 6"f adaptltion speakers maV be required 
to make because of it constantly remind the. speaker 
of the transactional nature of the communicative process, 
thus, the commUnicative model of the speaker's com- ' 
posing process is not one of "injecting" ideas into the 
reader*s mind; rather, in its simplest form^ tho speaker's 
model i&: ^ ' 



speaker 



audiSnc^ 



and when the speaker becomes aware of audience mem- 
berjj interaction with e^ch other as well as with tlie' 
speaker, the mqdel becomes much more complex 
(see Figure 1). WJienever there is more than one listener, 
members of the audience tend to react to each other 
as well as to the speaker. Thus, there dfceurs not only 
interstinuilation between , speaker and listener (anci 
they may change roles during the process of dialogue), 
but also interstinnilaiion among listeners. 
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The niinimal model shown in Figure I reminds the 
speaker (writer) thdt the audience (listeners or readers) 
is'mv/Vt' rather thai) passive during the communicative^ 
transactiDH. In speaking, the act oHnvention is at lepsf 
partially a public process, and, to' a varying degree 
depending on the type ot* speech activity, it is a coopera- 
tive process; i.arson describes his growing awareness of 
the *'speech teach*er's view**: 

Ot . . . immediate consequcni^e lor the teacher oT 
writing and literature is the conferee's recognition 
that invcntiits is not only the work of a speaker or 
writer (a ^^transmitter"), but of the listener or reader 
(the ^'receiver"), too. The listener in the transaction, 
the conferees argued, reinvents what he receives 
(and in oral discourse, may comptl the speaker- 
iransmittcr himself to rcconceive, or reinvent, 
hi$ utterance);^ - 

Particularly ilV after a speech, questions may be asked 
directly of speakers, the clarity and impact of their " 
message can ^ b^ instantly p^rWived. Grpup writing . 
pfojects^can help reinforce such awareness. 

h)4ller awareriessbfcompositum asa pf'ocess. Although 
th^re is growing emphasis, iiv Imglish classrooms o(j pre- 
writing, writing, and rewriting, oral activities can make 
studcn,ts aware of rhetorical invention as process. For . 
examplt\ one of the assi^jwients we shall inclnde ^^ter 
is the ext^nporaneous speecn. There, students are urged 
not to writ^^out word for word what they want to say.. 
''A, speech is not an essay standing on its hind legs,** 
we tell them. They are 'asked to decide on a purpose, 
to develop an outhne of what they want to suy, and to 
acquire more supportiijgVmaterial than they expect to 
use. Theivduriii^ the act' of speaking to a live audience, 
they will need tb- make on-the-spot decisions about 
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what specific Mipporting material to use^ what paints 
need repetition or development because tvn audience 
seem* puzzled by them, and the like. Sucji an extern- 
poraneous.presentation differs from impromptu speaking 
because it is carefully prepared in advance, 

Ou'eper undentamUtig of source ethos. Speech acfivi- 
•ties can reinforce the important notion of the^composer 
as rellecting a^ triumvirate of l Eye-Aye.** That is, the 
composer comes to the task of composing with a con^- 
plex of l^nowladge, attKudes, and mq|ives, and with 
an imago of the world and of how thii\gs fit together, 
seen through a selective perceptual screen. The com- 
poser says yes to certain purpose^, organizational schemes, 
and pieces of supporting material and rejects other^ 
chooses to express ideas formally or informally; to use' 
one word and npt another. The literature of speech 
communication, however, jtmre roften relies on the 
concept of ethds than o\\. voice or persona, l^thos en- 
compasses more than either of the other two. Bthos 
may be defineil as tlvc audience's perception of the 
speaker. Thus, a s|>eaker may be honest and knowledge- 
able; but may not be perleived as **honest and know- 
ledgeable'' by the audience". Hthos; thetefore, is a term 
jntiiiiatejy felated to tfie communicative transaction. 

A number of studies have attempted td isolate the 
eomponent$ of ethos. ^ Several of those iffmeiisiohs 
appear to be intelligence (knowledge, expertise), char- 
acter, jnd goodwill. For example* in a speech setting, 
being unprepared, rambling^ Jr unnecessarily redundant 
m>y be perceived as an act of bad will toward* the 
audience, of not ^*c^ing enough" about them to be 
properly prepared. Dynamism is yet another .cjimen^on 
of ethos sometmies cited.^ This dimension may include 
tlie physical and vocal dynainism o\ the speaker as will 
as the "animation'* that comes from varying the types- 
of supporting maierial and using lively language. 

Spe&kerethos is not Oxed; it is in a sta^ of becoming. 
It may^ change during a particular communication act 
.or during a series of speeches and discussions. Communi- 
cating in , face-to-face siUiiitions can" make this feature 
of source credibility or ethos more readily apparent, 
• Fuller understanding of the nature of language and 
the* shared cormructtofi of ^meaning. As BarbouV and 
Goldberg have observed: "MeaningMs something tiiat 
happens iAii(}e us that consists of responding to the 
messages or stimuli that ^urround us. When two indi- 
viduals are engaged Uy interpersonal communication; 
Ihey are involved in the process of sharing fHpanings."* - 
That clarity of language in a cOiVimuriicative situation 
does not mean merely "clear to the speaker" can be 
made espeici^lly vivid when students ask in face to-face 
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settings, "Wliat /v a copepod*^*' or. "What do yow mean ^ 
when you july . . Tlie 3pt*aker must tlien pursue 
a (lellnition until the meaning is clear to someone else. 
The construction of group deOnitions also reinforces 
tlie* notion of "sharing meanings*'; such definitions 
aie a key step in ^he group discussion activities [\\ the 
next chapter Working toward group dellniti^ns may also 
make more vivid the ways in whicl> language shapes our 
"reality ." (iroup writing or pair writing elm |ielp reinforce 
understandings gained in these more public atteinpts to 
arrive at mutually clear and acceptable jiieanings. 

Because of the facc-to-face nature of speech commu- 
nication, with the additional help of the nonverbal 
dimensions of meaning, students can more readily 
understand that language "reveals every facet of the 
cognitive, conative. and affective aspects of personality/'^ 

t'ulter awareness of all tlH\ possUnlities of language. 
In both writing and speaking, contrasts facilitate empha- 
sis and clarity. For example, in somcprinted messages 
(particularly in confempoiary advertising), the si/e of 
letters, their colors, intensity » shape, and even position 
on the paper are manipulated lor effect. (Note the use 
of Italics in this bo<dk to mmkc important words stand 
out and the use of different type si/es and shapes in 
headings.) Still, the student essayist probably "will 
not be advised to use many of these deyices. 

The student speaker, on tfie other hand, has a variety 
of readily utUible contrasts: volume, pitch, intonation, 
voice quahty/ There are few exact W4^itten counterparts 
for these vocal contrasts. For example, in, ordinary 
Fngljsh writing there are no' conventions for indicating' 
intonation. The various punctuation marks are helpful 
but neither exact nor versatile. The ^period at the end 
of the sentence "I'm going home'' does not tell us 
whether />n. going, or hotne is emphasized. A change 
in oral emphasis gives jlightly different meanings to 
the scnterKe (Fm going home, I'm going hojiie. I'm 
going home.) As Daniel Jones, the phonetician.. says, 
"Most of the shades ot meaning t)iat speech is capable 
of conveying . . . are either incapable of expression 
in vyriting or can be expressed only by added words 
or by alterations of wording."^ 

Fuller awareness of the n)le of Interpersonal and 
gnmp interaction in providing the materials of discourse. 
Speaking' and listening, as wlH as reading and writing, 
are often ways of finding, processing, and djisseminating 
infoniiation and ideas. As Moj^ett reminds us: '*Using 
language is essentially a social action, which, however, 
becomes internali/.ed as a private behavior. The^quality 
of individual \ittera'nce depends much, on the kinds of ■ 
dialogues that ttave been previously absorbed. Thus a 
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good group proces.s provideJi the external ii^odel for 
the innJr . processes it will foster."^ That is why, in 
Teaching the Univerw of Discourse, he comments that 
''group discussion is a fundamental activity that should 
be a staple learning process from kindergarten through 
college. Il is an activity, to be learned both for its own 
sake and Ibr the sake of leanilng otJier things by meairj 
of it. It is a major source of that discourse which the 
student will trftn^form internally into thought."'" 

Including a f6rmal ui)it on discussion helps students 
develop greater understanding of group proce^^s, learn 
to analyze and improve their own behavior in groups, 
and develop their^ ability to obsche what is occurring 
in group communication and to evaluate the effective- 
ness of that communication.** Not only do students 
learn about group process, but the development of 
interpersonal and group skills in a discussion unit can 

* improve the general climate of the classroom and enable 
students to participate more (Effectively in daily class- 
room discussions. Moreover, -''role taking" in discussion 
exercises (see 1)im;{ ^ ilf the next chapter) may help 
students deal more directly with the concept, of voice 
in their writing. 

More detailed understanding of the Cimstruction 
of arguments and of argufixeni' proi^-ess^, A debate 
unit in which The* argumeiu' of a particuliir student is' 
leste9-not only by the student on the opposite side of 
a question but b]\J[he class as it overhears the debate 

. helps the student develop skill niore effectively than 
any other exercise. Bpt. perhaps even more important, 
the class can ^ee .arguments as they develop, and learn 
thai^almost alt issues have at least two sjdes, that the 
same "fucts" infonnation can often be used on 

^ either side. Th^ learI^to identify tlie issues involved in a 
particular propWtion, eviduate thejttrength of various 
argumefats used to support it and to realize that the 
strength of an argument derives in part from the attitudes 
and beliefs of, the audience fo whom it is directed. 

Hven if writing "and speaking did not both supple- 
ment and complement each other in these ways, tliere 
are at least two further advantages to^^'teaching both 
ijiodes of discourse in the same classroom. One ad- 
vantage isVhat this provides a greater variety of activi- 
ties and thereby may create a more animated environ- 
ment for teaching the fundamentals of discourse. 

Another advantage to such teaching is ihat students 

.will better undeTOand that while there are important 
similarities between the two- basic modes, the restraints 
operating on tKe writer are different from those affect- 
ing the /speaker. For one thing, there are fmwtional 

- dip'erehces. As E. D. Hirsch explains it: 
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Sujr.uc cojnpoMtioii handbooks admomiili xtudcntii - 
to write naturally as they ?f|>pak , . . advice which 
overlooks the functional distinctions between speech 
and writing. F or oral speech normally takes placo 
in a concrete situation that supplies external^ extra- 
.verbal clues to nieiining« while written .spooclu Jacking 
this dimension, is able to conununicate effectively^ 
only if it supplies much of Us context within* the' 
vcrbar njeduun alone. Moncc, for native speakers, 
the <hiet difficulty in learnmg to write well is in 
learning how to use language in an uuaccii(stomed * 
way. The functional peculiarity of writing is jts 
need to furnish Hs own coatexi.* 

Ccorge Voos explains yet other differetices when he says: 

In contrast with written rhetoric, speakers face 
audiences. Insofar as a speaker's act is simultaneous 

^ with his audience's perception of him, the speaker, 
as with pen and ink drawings, cannot modify his 
acM. of expression. A speaker is constrained by his 
own visage, voice, and actions in his presentation. 
Nt)r. can he define his aim freely apart frooii his 
audience context. He cannot pretend to be someone 
other than what he appears to his audience. He is 
captive to his situation. Yet despite the fact that ' 
speakei^ arc. severely situationally constrained, 
there is an opposite or liberating constraint in pub- 
he address. There*s an expectation, if not a demand^ 
!o defy expectation, to be innovative, enterprising, 
and delightfully surprising, The speaker is -expected 
to fin.d\ discover, and invent words for the'occasion. 
1 he speaker is not just being called upon to conform 
to the conventions. . , . Writers, on the other hand, 
AW usually freed from particular contexts, occasions, 
audiences, and situations. Writers simply do not have 
MY audience present in physical terms. They address 
one in the present within their texts, but writers 
in that sense are imaginatively projecting their audi- 
ence. .Their real audience „is in the future. Not only 
are writers free to elect their audiehce'and situation, 
they're also free to construct their ownstyle a*nd toiie, 
they control the presentation of themselves in writing 
in idealized ways that speakers cannot. In speaking 

, there is a need to harmohi/e one's personal display 
of character, expression, and action with, words! 
The writer, however^ since his solo medium is within 
his written text, can control fictively all the dramatic . 
aspects of his rhetoric. Walter Ong argues that writers 
create imaginative audiences,- but writers also create 
imaginative ethos,'voicc, tone, style» and attijludes 
toward aydience. Writers are thus situationally 
freed to choose their aims, voice, occasion, audience, 

• and situation. They create these elements within 
their te^jt.^^^ - , * 



ThUvS^ students trainodMn both wrliu\g ^/m/ spei^lcing } 
will gain a brdader and de^jper undcyst^ndiivg ol the / 
c<>minuiilcatioif proges? than sttident8 who ar^ jWight* -^ 
ehher wiifing^or speaking. J n praqf^car icrnts! tliis-; 
understandjhg sliouW Jielp tliem hecqnV(> mor^ ftUWnied' 
and arfictrtatc communicatots in both nu)ckst>f (tiMourse* 
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2 Ct)urs^ Plan and As^iignineiits 



Unk OAe. Pajiterns of CoiUmun.jcation */ ^ 

dhjeciiyes ' ' . \ 

1. StOdeiUs should be*aome ^'hetter acquainted 
wfll t^aalv^otln^r. ind becl^iiie aw^re or,thp= clnss 
. ' • : US (Hidieiicf?; • ' . • • V • 



The Jiours^descrlbe^t here iiidesigiKi as a t^va-seinj^^ter ^: 
sctjuonce/f'oiir goals a'fe eiriphasizetf: • \ 

. .vycll as r^inling-cwd Hstertijii;, as Ways gf (tjscoveinrrg ^ 
jili>a>-oT ^J^fiiiinpi for ttftnj^elve^ atkI atfvfrs wl^at, 
/ tffey Hm%k and'Kdieve. * ^ * ^ • ^ ^ 

^. Students ..should iJevelop '' criteria to 'trvaluaU' 
, th^r owit .;4nd others' 'meakiiig* and writing.^* 

3. Students slvouJd improve tlteii own conmuini- ^\ 
cation skills througli'practice.^) * • * 

. 4. Through chissroom interaction, students sliould , 

asi^unie some responsibiHty for the development 
^ of other chiss members. 

Especially emphasized ate skills of inventioir and adap- 
tation to situation and audience;, discovering what - 
to say to meet the constraints of a variety of communi- 

oation settings. Assignments are desfgned to simulate ' " . \\ 0 - —^ -- --^ >. . ^ ,„ r 1 

. . , , , '^to estabn§h\an atmosphere in whicrN4hey will teel 

communication situations that students are llke^y to* - , _ ; ^ , „ . ^ 

, , . , * free to coilinmfrtcate, and to give them information 

encounter outside the classroom. ' 



2. Studc^nts iihould become aware ^f tlreij>selv58 
• - .as sender^,aml"receivers of mos^iges/*^ 

3. "StudQuU sliouid become aware*of the importance 
*0i' joking, the -riglit questions to get informatiofU 

.4. Students-'-sJiould' demonstrate \xr l>\elir» written 
ani^ orliF "assignmeiTil^ an understating of'ttie^is 
■ statement aivd developinent. * * • 

5. Students sliould become aWaTe* qf th(iV''dialogic 
nature of communicationii 

^he majpr affective goal for 'the beginning of the 
ceurse is t(|> get students acquainted wltli' eadi otheVi' 

iiaN4li 



The course is organized as a series T)f units »"that 
present patterns as ways of finding.and communicating^ 
ideas. The three units in the fir^ half of^he course 
deal with patterns of communication, patterns 0/ 
detinition, and patterns of reasoning- ways of moving' 
from information to mference. The second three units, ^ Oral Activities 
based on the retlective-thinking pattern, center on 
analysis, argument^ and persuasion. Each unit" includes 
objectives that suggest the particular writing and speak- 
ing skills to be emphasized and some sample activities 
and assignments to develop those skills. The assignments 
described in this chapter are merely illustrative. 

It is presumed that students can write a complete 
sentence, organize a paragraph, and use standard English. 
Problems in these areas can be dealt with in writing 
clinics or through individual student conferences; but 
they are not included in the objectives and activities 
listed here. 



about the audience ihey will be working 'With, The 
major content or cognitive goal is to 'introduce stu- 
der\tS tb^the concept of communication as a two-way 
process. Students should learn to view messages, whether 
written or spoken, in the whole communication context. 



Three activities that are designed to introduce students 
to each other and to generate discussion of various aspects 
Off the communication process are sink or swim inter- 
views,' self-disclosure lists,^ and introductory paragraphs. 

Sink or swim interviews. Divide the class into groups 
of three» designating one student in each group as the 
intervie^ver, one as the interviewee, and one as ^the 
observer. The interviewers will have flve^ minutes to 
discover everything they can about their iriterviewees: 
education, families, hobbies, . interests, beliefs imd 
at-titudes, and so on. Interviewees will respond as they 
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j>cc-rtt; for example, if a qvicstinn de<in)cd ''norje x)f may also draw on inforniatton fiqili tt^&\di5Ciission 

yuu^ business," they shduld Jcuy so. Ob$trvets will note of !ilm(larlti<?s and differences. ' 
how' interviews , are staf ted and *ei.uied> Ihc questions* After all members have been introduced tli*|r 

asked, the answers |iven, evidence of motivation (of,*- Qiirtntrs, the group . (^(scuSrScs differences and siniilari- 

lack of it), lf«teningi problems QfJntervieVer and inter- . tie^ between lists and th^ir reactions to the activity 




viewee, nonverbal ciMnmuAicatipn, communictjition 
tyeakdowi)s, an^ problems cjuised by lack of preparation 
anji interviewing experience. At the end o\ four und a 
half minute*, tell interviewers ihcy have thirty^ seconds 
to eod tfie'ir Interviews. Begin the se(fond round ininiedi- 
ate^ly /-having the students in each group c4mnge rijles,. 
At the en4 of another tlve minutes' stop this round 
■ aj\d bt*gln the third, having the students'chaijge role>j 
-again, l^ach student will thus have an opportunUj/ to"^ 
be an interviewer; an interviewee,* and an observer.* 

After the final roumi; have, (lie whole tjass\ discuss 
the- loilowing questions; How did intervie>v6rs b^gin 
and end iflte|;yiews? ff- openings and clostngs, differed' 
t'rofi^ one rouncl .to a^iother, what may .acccrtmt for 
these differences: ditTere.nt intervicWjpr or intprviewee; 
iwperiencc from earlier rtHmds%iixiety lev^l^ or "stage ' 
frigitt*- of the interviewef; previous relatlons|ii|)i l>e- 
tween interviewer, and inlVrvioyvee (close friends, total 
straugers, v:iasua|^, acquaintances,' etc,)? How did lack 
of' preparation and inteiviewing' experience affect 
questions arid answers? If this had -been a- planned 
interview, wAat miglit the "tnterviewers Ijave done during 
advance preparation to make the interviews n\ofe 
effectiva.^ Were there communication breakdowns? If 
so, what, seemed to -cause theny. language barriers, 
listening jijoblems, lack of motivation, the classroom ' 
setting with several interviews going on at onde, failure 
. to'jioticc nonverbal <:on\nuniication? How were questions 
and answers connnunicate.il non'verbally? Wliat major 
problems did Ivtferviewers feel they encountered? How 
would Hhey propose tp eliminate these problems in * 
future ifjte^rviews'^ 

S€lfaisc:losure lists. Each student is asked to list 
on a .sliVet of paper tlie five most important things 
about himself or herself, from his or lier own point 
of view. Allow three io eigljt minutes for this part 
of the exercise. 

After they have finished their lists," students are 
asked to pair off. feach member of the pair, in turn, 
reads his or her 4ist of five personal characteristics to 
his' or her partnet, and (Jiscusses sipiilarities &t\d dif- 
ferences. Allow five 4o ten minutes for this phase. 

Each pair is asked to jom two other pairs^ forming 
groups of six. Each of the six is to introduce his or, 
hef partner to the group, describing him or her in terms 
of the characteristics on the Ifst. The introduction 



as a whole. The discussion may explore how (jyitYerent 
individuals d(j«jtded what characteristics about thenv 
selves t>o lls^i Would the items selected for listing have 
been ditferent if ihe participants, knew each other • 
4)ettei^; Were participants ai^rtsciows of listing items 
ihaj/woufd project a particular image to others? (This 
zeroise also provider a basis for discu^ing skills and 

/ problems aH$ociat<ftjl with listening.) / 
/ Introductory paragraphs. Each student in the class 
shoulcj be given fifteen to tweiityv minuses to write a 
paragraph introducit^^hiiflself or herself .to the class. 
Studei^ts^ sl^ould be urged to frame a central idea for 

* tlie n^agrajt)hvperhaps ceyterihg oh soirtt unique char- 
acteristic op quality, uiey sJiould be instructed not 

^ (0 Include any detajl about their physical appeararnce 
o^ sex, nor* 9uy* detail that would immediately reveal 
tlie writer's identity. 

The cla5i$ is then divided intd groups' of five or six. 
The members of each group are instructed to learn 
each other's first "names. The papers in each group are 
sluifiTecl, so that no one* knows whose paragraph he or^ 
slie^^jlpr Each group jnember reiads a paragraph aloud. 
Asflie paragraphs are read, the group^members wrfre 

" down the' name^of the person tl\ey think is the author. 
When all the paragraphs are reajj, the authors feveal 
themselves and the group can check the validity of ^ 
their' guesses. Discussion can center on what factual 
clues and assumptions led to their conclusions. J - 
The circular nature of the communication process 
is graphically illustrated in the communkation models 
that appear in the -opening chapters of virtually every 
oral cominunication textbool^^ The Inodel in figure 2 
makes clear that all messages iyccwx in a context of 
tirfle, place, and occasion, and that feedback from 
the listener or reader (even though in the latter ease 
feedback is not necessarily immedfate of direct) is a 
major element in the.coiftmunication process. Messages 
should be represented not as discrete and separate 
from the^ writer/speaker and^ the* reader/listener, bnt 
rather as something dependent on interpretation by 
the receiver. In other Nyords, the received message may ' , 
not be the same as the. intended message. Any good 
model makes these ideas apparent. 

The importance of feedback in the comrnunicatjon 
process can be dramatized in a number of classroom 
activities, one of which follows: — ^ . - 



Course Plj^n and Asslgt^ments 



A 




Channel How Ihc message is Irunsinillcd: by writing, spoken words, visual aids'/l'V, radio, raCM^mace 
Noise InlerVeroiwc from physical noiso, the porccpiual screens of speaker and listent^r, poor word choice, etc. 
l-eedback That which (ells us how our message is, being interpreted 



^ Ktg. 2- A model ol the communication process 



Scrambled' T^^i^^Ktv:\^ requires two sets of the 
five-piece Scrambled T puz/le (Figure 3). E^ch set of 
pieces .^ould be made of five different colors, with corr^v 
ponding pieces in each set cut from different col^^^rs. 

Two participants, a "student** and a "teacher/* are 
chosen and plj^ted with their backs to each other or at' 
opposite end^ of a table with a screen between them. 
Tl\cy should be able to hear but not see each othef. 
The*" teacher is given an assembled puzzle. The student 
is given the same puzi^e (except that corresponding 
pieces are not the same dolor) unassembled. The object 
.of the activity is fojr the teacher to tell th^ 'student 
how to assemble the puzzle. The exercise proceeds 
according to the following rule$: . . 

ft 

1. Theyfeacher may say whatever she or he chooses, 
but oiice instructions have been given» she or he 
may ask no questions of anct'receivc no comments 
from- th^ course instructor, class, - or student. 



2. Xhe student in the experiment^ may iiot ask.any 
questions or make any^ comments. She or he is 
to say nothing, simply try to follow the teacher^s 
instructions. 

3. The teacher and the^ studtnt are not. to look at 
each other. 



4^ The Claris to observe without comrhent. 

After ten mmutes dr less, the student will Jbe hope- 
lessly bogged down« and the teacher will have gone as 
far as possible with the directions. The two can then 
be asked to repeat (he process (mix up the student's 
puzzle pieces ag^n ^^d begin from scratch), only this 
time thie studdh^'Will be allowed to ask whatever ques- 
tions he or slie wants. Or a-Aew student can be recruited 
and the same procedure repeated without allowing 
feedliack, and then the restriction tm be removed to 
allow* con)t?rsation between teacher and student/ 
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In presenting the pu//le, the course Instructor sJiould 
avoid naming it; it should be retorred, to only **(he 
puzzle." Teachers will i^t^n fail to tell students that, 
the completed puzzle is a T. (Indeed, it could be Argued 
lliat becau,se of the jiature of (he puzzle, such a direction 
at the beginning might be misleading; but it will not be 
If the student listens carefully * ^ - 

If the student deciiles that two piecc^if go together 
in a certain ^ay, he or sfie may^stop listening, and 
the idea becomes **noisf in the system'. 

If tlie teacher anYioui\ces that the task is t6 put- 
the pieces together to fonn a T and leaves the student 
to do it alone, the student should be sent to another 
*room to complete the task and a new student chosen. 
Then the teacher is instructed to give the new student 
step-by step directions. The two working together will 
pVobablyMlnish first. , ^» - 

There is no one correct way to gfve instructions. 
Orienting the listener helps (telling what the finished 
pu/zle will look Jike; describing each piece and giving 
it a nuRjber or name). Relative positioning also helps 
(e.g., "Imagine a t>J'Oj inc;h diameter clocjc face on the 
table before you. Wace the ^hree sided piece at nine 
o clock on the dial''). . 

The importance oV feedback is immediate^ obvious. 
The exercise also illustrates the need for repetition; 




l ig. 3. Scriunbled T purzic 



ed T pmzl 



the Readier will usually get several requests to slow 
dpwn and repeat Word choice is also important; some 
students will not^know what a trapezoid is or what is 
nieant by *'put the piece paralleP*-parallel to wjiat? 
From the exercise the classi,can learn several principles- 
of good copimunication. 

The T 4)U/.zle (or sojne simftar activity/ cAn lead to 
a discussion of the varloCis parts of the conununication 
mod|^ Once the students arc familiar .wjth the basic 
theory, they can apply the model to actUal communi- 
cation situations. Following are five siunple writing 
assigiynerlts that develop from discussion of the puzzle 
and introduction of the parts of the model. 

Analysis A ctmdes 

Analysis of communication situation.' Write an 
anaiy|is- of a. communication situation you have wit- 
nessed or in whicli, you have participated. This may be 
a persoii-to-person situation, a small group, a. speaker 
addressing an audience, a television or radio program, 
or a written' communication. (Some exainples are a 
dorm bull session, a parenjt-child confrontation, a 
cli^Jiroom lecture, an organization meeting, a letter, 
an advertisement, a newspaper editorial, a salesman with 
a customer, an employer with an employee.) Analyze 
the situation in terms of the comnninication model 
we have ^scussed. Consider the following questions 
as you plan' your paper, but do not answer them one 
by one; they are merely to stimulate' your thinking. 
The final paper sliould be a, theme with your own 
central idea, analyzing the situation you observe. 

Who is the souk'c of the message? What is the re-^ 
lationship between the source and the audience? 
What experience, knowledge, attitudes, ^and values 
does the source bring to the situation? What does 
he or she kpow about the audience? 
What channel is being used? Is there noise in the 
channel? How does it affeot the communication? ' 

.What is the purpose of the message? Do you think 
the purpose is clear to the audience? 
Who is the audience? What are their values, attitudes,^ 
knowledge, and experience relevant to the topic under 
discussion? Wh;it do they know about the speaker? 
What kind of feedback is there? . Immediate gr 
dclijyed? Verbal or nonverbal? Does the sender seem 
aware of it (has he or she anticipated the feedback)? 
Does it affect the 'message **in process**^ 
What is the setting? What effects could it have on 
the situation? (Setting includes time, place, and 
events that might affect , the communication process.)^ 
Was the message sender effective? Did he or she 
accomphsh- the intended purpose? Why .o^hy not? 



s 
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Ohscnafiofi of iOfnnmfuViinDn hrcuHjinvn l limk ol 
« situation you liava obscrvoil or been part olSn which 
cDiiiinuniciitioii broke down li jviay involve spoken or 
written tnossagos^ oi both. What aiust\J the breakdown'^ 
Was the nieiiJiage unclear Was there "noise" • iji the 
chiinner^ Was there adequate leedbaek' Did the sender 
respond to teedbackj' What was Uie rosuh ol the break- 
Jklo\^Ml'* (\)uld it have b*c*n avoided' How.' (1 he list of. 
questions in the previous assigniont can be used heie.) 

I'Withack ohscrvdthin Hesc^be a situntion in a 
meeting, chuich. class, hvnig groujv family grou|). etc . 
in which the conditions weie as lolloWs: ( I) ^-^edback 
was appaieut (present) and was ignoicd by the speaker - 
Mow was this retleL^eii^n the ♦behavjors ot the speaker 
and ol his or her listeners' (Z) l eetll?ack was present 
and had an etiect imi fhe speaker Wlial wa^ the behav^<^ 
ol -the speaker as a result ol the leedback ' . How did 
ihV listeners lespond ' 

FccJh(U'k in a- cotyittiunh aHoti sysfcni. Observe the 
o|)eriitions ot an otTice grou|) or management stall in 
some company lor at least an |u)ur^ Identily instances 
ol aclual leedback m the speech coniniunications 
systems ol the oWwi^. Not^* such things as telephone 
conversations, instructions, orders. [Moblem-solving 
conferences. Infonnation contlMences. and the like/' 

Cimmumairion model and cxplanafion. Design ymir 
own coinmunicaiion model* and e\|Main it. The model 
sliould include soutve. chaimel. auilionce, leedback. 
and setluig. 

h'm/)/.if Workshi^ps 

4 

While it !s simple enough to K^ach the model. /^r^cr/rmi: 
the art ol auihence adaptation is probably the most 
ditficult part ot the course. As alHeachers of Writing 
and speaking know, students tend to blame audiences 
for their own lack of clarity. One advantage of oral 
interaction is nmnediate reetH)ack. \i/hich tells the 
speal^ers vyfiat theii listeners do not understand. It can 
also* revcJl the audience members' ability to- listen. 

Oral activities r^»ailil\ illustrate the principles repre- 
sented in the model, but writing presents more problems. 
How cati studtvUs get immediate feedback concerning 
clarity, interest^ persuasiveness, etc.' Just as classmiUcs 
are audiences for oral exercises, they sliould also be 
audiences lor written work. In an excellent hRIC 
publication. Uroup /nquiry Tcchrmftetfs for Tcachhi^ 
h'm//jjtr, Thom Hawkins describes two types of writing 
workshops that provide opportunities for students to 
respond to each otlier*s work.*^ In what the author 
calls the "regular workshop." studetits are divided into 
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|)CMnalUMl^ work (Jiiuups that meet when papefsaredue 
Two or three studentSjiigree to have their* papers diipli- 
cated lor each session, providing a copy lor each mem 
hereof the gioup (so thai everyone eventually ;Aibmlts 

• hjs or her work forrdiscussion). Olroup mwnbcri evaluate 
the pupeis, following tlnee-5tep pioceduie llawtsins 
describes: ( L) Students re'ad^ perhaps -twice, without 
marking the paper in any way. (2) Students di.sjp4iss 
tjie paper with \he author (spoken feedback). (Jj^tV 
dents make marginal notes and, on the last pajs^r write 

- general (Observations about the Whole esi^^iy. /' ■ 

Hawkins suggests an alternative, the ^''Minproviseil 
worksJiop." whicli^ we yse for most niajor assignments. 
No duplication is necessary; students simply pair off 
and exchange papers. R(?sponders do not write oil the 
original essay, but make notes on a separate sheet of 
paper. NVe use a "Response Sheet," a simple form with 
a margin and places for the names of author and reader/' 
The' readers luimber the margin of the original text, 
indicating sections they wish to comment on. Thc>* pu4 
corresponding numbers in the margin of the res|H^se 
sheet an^ write hieir comments. (Jcneral obscjvfiiions 
are written at the top' of the sheet. This sysj^i can be 
used by both teacher and students; it ha^|<He advantages 
of proi^iding. niore space for messy^'conmient writers 
and of leaving the author's nuii*rfscript clean, rather 
than bleeding red ink. (AUhough Hawkms doesn't 
;illow students to revi.se aft3ir those impromtu workshops, 
we always give them tha^ option.) 

Working in groups and givinjg feedback to peers on 
their writing and^ieaking4?fforts are skills that students 
devblop throm^n guidance and practice.'Students should 
discuss wlijifn kinds of comments are helpful and which 
ar^ not;/they should be encoutagcd to, make positive 
comments. As in any group activity, sueeelis is moi*e 
likely if the group*s task is well-detlned and the meipbcrs 
are givtMi a specified tiiiie to complete it. Particularly 
in the begin>U!\g. students can be given very specific 
tasks; for example, they may be asked to respond to 
the aspect ol the |i^er they find most interesting. 
They should be encouraged to ask writers fo.r explana* 
tions of passages that are not clear. After some work 
on mechanics, they may be asked to edit a paper, 
looking for certaiin kindsofmechanieal errors orawkward 
constructions that have been reviewed in discussion. 

L isycning A ctivitics 

fA'AUy of the activities described in this chapter require' 
that students work in small groups; several are designed,, 
lb teach "small ^roup communication skills directly. 
One Of the most nnpbrtant of these skills, particularly 
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tor $t%idents responding to speeches' and papers^ is 
listenfrig. Some examples of listening acrivltJies follow. 

Usterimg test. Ask stllc^cn^s tQ listen us thoin|trvictor 
Yeads a sliort, ex^clt?lpjj narrative wkh quit? a ilWFdetails. 
The'tl test the class On^the details of the ^tory, vising^ 
» tnie-faisc qiic^ions. Tell the students tlicy will be tested 
and read the story agaih^ Ttiey should »Qt be allowed / 
to take notes. Then have them 'compare the two tests. 
The im'provement on the. second te^sl will be dramatic 
in^^most c<tfes. (This activity illustrates that people 
listen ia different -ways, and that most of^us do not 
listen wv*l! unless we, have some particular purpose 
or motivation.)^ • 

Communication session. Read the following infor- 
niation to tlte students once at a normal rate of speed. 
Thon give thom the test that follows. 

Today is your first day on an office job. A feHo\^\ 
worker givvs you the following information: 

Since you a,re now to .the job,-I*d like to fill you 
in on a few details. The bciss probably told you that 
typing and distribution of mail were your most 
important duties. Well, they may be» biit let me 
tell you, answering the phone is going to take most 
of YOur lime. Now about typing. Goodwin will give 
the inost, but much of what he gives you moy have 
notAng to do with the department -I'd be careful 
about spending all my time doing his private work. 
Mason docsn^t* give much, but you'd better get it 
right yie*s really a stickler. Pve always asked to 
have tests at least two days in advance. Paulsen 
IS always dropping stuff on the desk at the last minute. 

The mail situation sounds ^ricky^ but you'll get 
used to it. Mail comes twice a day - at 10 li.m. and 
aT 2 p.rii. You've got to take the mail that's been 
left on tl^e^ deik 4o Charles Hall for pickup. If you 
really have some rush stuff, take it right to the 
campus post office in Harper HalL It's a little longer 
walk»vbut for really rush stuff, it\s better. When you 
I pick up at McDaniel Hall» sort it. You'll have to 
make sure that only mail for the people up here 
.gets delivered here; if there is any that doesn't belong 
here» bundle it back up and mark it for return to the ' 
campuj> post office. V 

Now, about your breaks. .You get ten minutes 
^ in the morning^ forty minutes at noon» and fifteen 
tjiinutes in the afternoon. If you're smart, you'll 
leave before the IO:-30 classes let out. That's usually 
a pretty crush time. Three of the teachers are supposed 
to have office hours then and if they don*t keep the;n, 
the students will be on your back. If you take your 
lunch at 11:45, you'll be back before the main 
crew goes. 

Oh, one more thing. You are supposed to call 
Jeno at 8:15 every morning to wake him. If you 
forget, he gets very testy. Well, good luck. 

Answer tme or false: 

I. Mail that does not belong In this office should 
be taken tq Harper Hall. (F) 



2. ^lail coiiies twice a day. (T) 

3. You' should be back from lunch by I2:l0. (T) 

4. Paulson is good about dropping work off early.' (F)' 

5. Mason gives tlie most work-,(F) 

6. Goodwin gives woMc that has lifttc to do -with tlie 
V department. (T) 

» » 

7. Your main jobs, according to the boss, are typing 

and afYswering the telephone. (P) 

8. Mail should be taken to McDaniel Hall. (F) 

9. The post ofnce is in Harper Hall (T) ^ * 

10. You get a I S-minute morning break. (F) 

11. Call Jeno every morning at 8:45. (F) 

12. You ^on*t have to type tests. (F)^ * 

Ustermg\rtd perceptual screens. Select two or three 
stud^ts and^give them the following problem:^ 

The Island. Somewhere in the middle of the uncharted 
Pacific Ocean there exists a green and uninhabited 
island. Seven pepple-a pregnant woman, an inter- 

" nationally famous doctor, a well-known American 
scientist^ a teenagb girj» an elderly diabetic, man. 
a Catholic priest, and the Vice-President of the 
United ^tates-are stranded on the island. / 

A rescue plane finds (he island, but can pick up 
only one pf the seven to be returned to civilization. 
The chance's of 11 second trip by the plane are remote 
indeed (though not impossible) because the island 
is uncharted. Although the people left on the island 
will**nbt , starve, they must be. able to meet necessary 
social and biological needs in order to survive. 

- Which person should be allowed- to>make the plane 
trip home? 

The three volunteers should be given a few minutes 
to prepare individual statements, each telling his or her 
: solution to the problem and giving reasons for the* choice. 
They should present tlieir^ conclusions to the class. 
Their talks and any subsem^nt discu^ion among them 
should be taped. The clas^'snocAd bci instructed to'listen 
but take no notes. Then each member of the claSs should 
write down^a summary of each speaker's conclusion and 
justification. Using the tape, the class can then checfc 
to see hr^'well they listened. - 

A variation of this exercise would be to have the 
•teacher prepare a solution and defense, writing a state- 
ment of the solution. Both the problem and the teacher's 
statement are read the class. The students can then 
be tested to see how well they "heard" the problem 
ahd the proposed solution. Because this problem in- 
volves value questions on which students are likely to 
haye strong opinions, it can be used to illustrate the 
effects of this aspect of the perceptual screen on 
listening.^ 
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'7 Ucjr >,»//,Vi/r/Mx (*h»ss sliouUI bol^iilcil 

^ in halt, with one half desigiKiled speakerS ay^lhe otiier 
hair llsfeneis. Hoth 8ri)iips will spejik; bii^ speakers will 
prepare hi aclvancc. while listeners will ^espoiul gn 
proniptn (It time p^nnits^^stiufents cim switch roles-iiiul 
* ilv) the ex^^T\'jse agam ) Speakers shonki be Instnu tod 
to pie|viie ;i 1 } miiune talk v>n a controversial issue tliey 
led Mrongly ;ibouf Cuirent canipus issues nie good 
topics, as well ;is value issues such as n)oral slandartis 
or religious beliets .Ihc speaker's puiposc is lU)! to 
pcM^uaJe. but to explain lus or hei point ol view, to tell 
thi; audience '^vhy I believe " The listener is mslrucled 
to listen for Ihe reasv)ns^i»iven lor the speaker'*; position 
Alter each speech, (he li.sicner assigned (o ihiil speaker 
will be given one oi (wo minutes to buminaii/e what the 
speakei has said Ihe spea^Lcf can then comment on the 
. iK^Muacy ofilie summar\ . Speeches can be taped to 
check content. 

As an'alternative! all sludenis can be given the jjj>eech, 
.issigmnent above Class \s divided into groups of three. 
I'.ach nieinbei wnics a [>recis o! speeches given by other 
nienibers ol his oi her group. Alier Ihe speeches, the 
gioups asseinble and the speakers lead and coinmenl'on 
iJic summaries. Which are mosi acAiiale''- Where was 
ihoie misundcistanding'^ Who does the group think 
IS fo hiame. ihe speaker oi ihe listener? How could 
ihc speakei b.ive made his o\ hei ,pi^inl. more clearly'' 

•■I ' ^ x 

Unit Iwo ^*iUterns of Definition; Defining for Self 
and 0th ors 

()I>/(Tiivc\. 

1. Slullents should understand thiil defining can be 
a me'ans ot discovering ideas. 

2. Students should umlerstand delinirion as'ii method 
ol development. 

Students should be able to "frame at least three 
lypes ol detlmlion traditional, metaphorical, 
and operational 

4. .Students should understand the difference between 
ilenotative and connolative definitions. 

5. Sludenis should demonstrate their ability to 
^ Mdapl.the same topic to different cominunicatiye 

situations 

b. Sliulciits should develop delivery sljlls involved 
in presenting a shoit infornuitive speech. 

7. Students should become lan)iliar with the' library 
as a resource^ ' 

• * 

The major content goal of this unit is to introduce 
stutloiUs to three lonns of detln'ition: traditional.- 



melapluHical. iuhI operational, (dassificalion of lypes 
of definllions is aibitrary and varies depending on the 
souice. The lyiH*s chosen here* are bused on a dlscu^on 
of delinirion. **Writing aiKfThinking with Deniij^ons;' 
bj;^ C\ K. Sinith/*^ descriptions feiven here jre alUl^ased , 
on the Smith book ) 



I Aaiylfics ^. 

iji* they have thought . about definitions at all. most, 
sl\illenls have worked with traditional definition: one 
puts the woid \o be defined in a category and differ- 
enliales it fiom similar words in the same category 



They may use definitions, along with examples, facts 
and comimrisons, as ways of developing an idea. The 
leason for introducing metaphorical and operational 
tiefinilion is that these forms provide students .with 
ways of discovering new a^|jeeist)f a topic. Most writing 
teachers have used -exercises that require students tp 
coivslriict metaphors. l\xamjining one's topic through 
juxtaposition with a seemingly dissimilar concept' is a 
common technique foi stimulating creativity.* ' 
Operational defining i.s a less familiar comjcpt for stu- 
dents, but it is increasingly important ip the social 
sciences. It is the attempt to define an abstract concept 
by "describing a process by which you can measur\' it" 
and tt) give it *;inathematical symbolic meaning in 
addition to verbal mcaninj^.'' An example is the laws 
enacted in several states which specify the reading on an 
elcctrt)cnccphalograph as the criterioif for determining 
life or death. 

Students can Worlc with the three types of definition 
in various classroom activities: (a) Students practice 
fraiFiing the different types of definition, idone. as a 
^lass. or working in small groups. They can define ii 
term using all jhree forniK^f definition, (b) Students 
define theipselves metaphorically (for instance, as 
animals) and explain their choices, (c) Working in small 
groups, studentsr design an experiment that would define 
operationally some aspcc^t of the communication model 
(for example, measuring audience response, message 
content, or audience understanding). They write a group 
report describing their design. 

Possible speaking assignments to be prepared outside 
of class include the following: 

1. 1 minute talk explaining a term that has for fiie 
i speaker a special/ personal connotative meaning 

differeiU from its conventional denotative meaning. 

2, 5-10 minute infonnative speech defining a term, 
using one oY a combination of i)\c forms of 
dellniti^dn discussed above'. . ' 
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510 minute report of a study that .depends pn 
an operaiional lioftnitJon t){ an abstract concept 
« (such as those often rt^orted in Psychology Tocia}»l 
Students should be asked to oxrtmino tlio assump^ 
lions underlying (he definitions. For oxampid. do 
thijy agree or disagree tliat loneliness can be 
measured by defining it as occurring, "when a 
per^onls network ot social relationsltips is siiuillor 
than the person desires**?* ^ 

A writing ttssignniei\l based on the speaking activities 
described iibove miglu ask students to write ah article 
or a manuscript speech explaining the term they spoke 
^about iuy Assigiunent 2 to an audience other than their"*^ 
classuiatcs. (They might specify a particular magazine 
or journal as their audience; or Uiey might write a 
speech, designed to explain the term to a difletent 
age group.) Students who do tlie report in /\ssignmcnt>v. 
cpuK) write an analysis of how tliey adapted the material 
(hey researched Ibr the speech. Whichever assigmnent 
students choose, they sliould include in tlieir papers 
a discussi|)n of the differences between cotnnuinications 
designed for different audiences and situations, ' 
• ■» 

Unit Three, Patterns of Reasoning: Information to 
Inference 1 

Ohjec civets ' 

1. Students should understand the differences 
between fact, inference, and judgment. 

2. Students should examine assumptions and their 
.significance in making inferences- 

3. Students sliould practice library research jrfcills. 

4. Students sltould- practice skills involved in 
synthesizing information for reports. 

5. Students should cooperate to plan and prepare a 
group presentation for the class. \ 

This unit provides a transition from the development 
of skills involving gathering, analyzing, and presenting 
information clearly and in an interesting way to skills 
involved in using materials tQ make inferences, build 
arguments, and adapt materials to persuade audiences. 

Students should be Introduced to the characteristics 
of facts and inferences. A useful list of distinctions 
appears in Norhin * Never Happens (see p. 1 3). ' ^ * 

Activities , ' » 

The following cjass activities can be used to stimulate 
discussion of the differences between fact and inference: 



\xsroam .. * 

Description f^ame: Two students jit facing'each otiier 
in trout of the rest of the class. Student A Is to describe 
Student B glvii\g only **facts" that A can observe. If 
the students already know each other well. Ajiiay try* 
to offer a Judgment (**U is wearing .a fuimy-looking 
red cap"). Such judgmental statement? are to be ruled 
out of order. Then A is' asked to draw some conclusions 
about B based on his or her obj^<frvJtilons. The class can 
ccAnmcnt on -the probable validity o\a's conclusions, 
and B can cotiflnn or deny tfiem, (A*ssumptions are 
important here. A will probably assume thai B is wearing 
his or her own olotlies. for example; but perhaps B 
has borrowed the red cap from a*rpommate. 

The rohher The following story and list of state- 
ments are given to the students. They are instmcted 
to mark each statement as tnie, false, or questionable 
(not definitely true or false) on the basis of the state^ 
ments in the story. It is assumed that the incidents in the 
story are corr^tly reported. Student!^ may work on 
this individualIjA or in small groups. When the task is 
completed the AVhole class goes over the answers, de- 
ciding which are correct. (In addition to provoking 
discussion of the differences between factlmd inference, 
this exercise illustrates the necessity of careful reading.) 

The, bu.sincssman had just turned off the lights in 
the store whoji a man appeared and demanded 
money. The owner opened the cash register. The 
contents of the cash register were scooped up, and 
the man sped away. A member of the police force 
was notified promptly. ' 

1 . A man appeared after* the owner had turned 
off his store lights. 

2. The robber wa8 a man. 

3. The man who appeared did not demand money. 

4. The man who Qpened the cash register was the 
owne|[. 

5. The store owner scooped up the contents of the 
cash register and ran away. 

6. Someone opened a cash register. 

7. After the man who demanded money scooped up 
the contents of the cash register, he ran away. 

8. While the cash tegister contained money, the 
^ story doej^ot state how much. 

9. The- robber demamied money of the owner. 

10. Tbe robber opened Jhe cash register. 

11. After the store lights ^ere turned off, p man 
appeared. ^ 

12. The robber did not take the money with hijtri. 

13. The robber did not demand money of the owner. 

14. The owner opened the cash register, ' ' 

'5. The age of the store owner was not revealed in 
th'e story. 
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y (uU' f&c'nl of F'a c / 

'Miulo aftL*r observation or^i^peclciue. 

C>)nlincd tft wlun oixi observes, canno! be 
nuiil<? iibi^Uw (lie lulurtv 



I unilctl tUM^bvr -jtrtTssibl^r. *^ . 
High prol(iihjJiiy (noKortainty ' 
pcicoptioi) rnay be tiUilty). 
Brings pcopk* together. turtherN 
iigreemeiu. 
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Starernent oj^lnfercnce 

Maije anytime botore, d\iring of after 
ohscrvation. A 

Goes boyonil whai one observes; may 
concern the past, the present, or tlie 
Intunr. ^ 

Uhlimitod number posjwbl^ 

Repi^*jonts .some degree ot pro^>"'>i*>ty 

( rentes distance between people; likely 
to cause disagreement. ' 



. s 



. l6- taking the contents ot ihc cash register with 
him. the man iifn out o! the store, 
ll t he story concerns a ^scries o{ events ii^ which 
* only tluee- persons' are referred to: the owner 
of ihe^ store, a man who demanded money, and 
ii m^jj^ibcr of the police force. 
IS. the rollowmg events were included in the story; 
' someone demanded money, a cash register was 
opened.^ Its contents were scooped up. and a 
man dashed out of the store. 

Marker basket j^ame. Students are asked to write a 
paragraph or two describing a .slioppcr. based on the 
contents of his or her grocery cart. The paragraphs 
arc then jli.scussed in class, considering the degree of 
probability of the various inferences. 



The c^rt contains the lollowing items: six TV dinners, 
two bags of potato chips, two bottles of cream soda, 
one stX'pack of l)eer. three boxes of cookies, (wo 
loaves of bread, one large jar of peanut butter^ six 
candy bars, three fro/en pieS. two cans of pork and 
bean.s. one fro/en sahids one quart of ice creain» 
five cans of chow mein^ one tin of aspirin, one 
package of sanitary napkins, six cans of diet cola, 
and one copy of 7 1" (iuidc. 

Wrifini^ about personal experience. Think of a time 
when you made an incorrect inference. What caused 
you/ mistake'.- Were you misinformed? Were your 
perceptions t'aiilty'^ Did you operate on a false assump^ 
tioii? Describe what happened. What^ were the conse- 
quences of your mistake? Could it have been avoided? 
How did the siUmtion turn out? 

^ limiting an interfiretive report. Write a paper 'of about 
two pages in which you report observations you have 
made about some aspect of campus life and infer from 
them some general conclusions concerning the behavior 
patterns of the people you observed. As you can see, 
this is basically a sociological report; you are to look 



a|your world (or at least a small bit of it) and make 
V some general statements aboviJU5yhat yoli see. \ 
Yo\i need, oK course, to pick a narrow, well-defined 
thesi« around \yhich to organize the j)apcr; s(?1ect one 
that also has ..an argumentative edge. You dou't have^ 
to limit yourself to one physical ar^a on campus; you 
might find that different parts of campus can be used 
fo support one thesis. For example, in arguing that 
many students are pofitically^apathetic you could talk 
about what reactions students *liave to various television 
news stories* how people react to leafleteers handing 
out statemeiits on the repression of Jews in the 
D.S.S.R,, and whether students seem interested in 
the literature displayed by the Young Socialist Alliance 
in the Student Union. . 

. Your thesis and paragraph topic ideas will be infer- 
ences and generalizations about the behavior on campus. 
(Here are some sample topics: Drug abuse is no longer a 
major problem on campus. Students here tend to be 
more extroverted and friendly than introverted andil 
cold. Sexual equality is becoming a reality on this 
campus,) However, the paper must, ultimately be based 
on observation. We' strongly urge you to pick a few 
locations i)n campus where you can stays and take 
notes on what p^ple are doing. F^r instance, you 
might spend twenty niinutes noticing what people/ 
buy at a campus store and draw iome inferences based - 
on what you see. 

-Symposium. Students work in groups to prepare 
symposijunjs on current developments in* some area of 
modern fife. Each group will choose an area and divide 
it so\hat each member is responsible for some aspect of 
fhe general topic. For exmnpje, groups could' discuss 
what current developments in oin'e ^of the following 
areas Iftive possible significance for the future: changes 
in family organization : new religions: edvicational 
innovations; Y^hanges in population patterns; sp^ce 
exploration; computer technology; sports t«chnblogy; 
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RCheiic engmeering; oieiiiironk- cotnmuniciilion ; Irans- 
portation: eniertainmem^* Uuch • group would^ (hen 
present its findings lo^hc alu^ in ii symposium formal. 
Students touid Also be iisKed to write fiilure scenarias 
. bnseil on ihe int'ormation dcvelopcdjn the sympu^ftitns. 
They may describe, driunaiize. predict, or even nrgue. 
proposing thai >:ertain developments should be pton)oled 
or discouraged. ^ . 

Unit Four. Puttenis of Analysis: Problem-Solution 

()hfirfivt*s 

I. Students sliould become familiar witl\ the rcfleclivc- 
- thinking, patlern. 

1 Sludcnis should leijrn to explore alternative 
solutions to c'ampus or local prabiems. 

3. Students should iearn to frame questions for 
discussion. 

4. Sludonis should learn to ileveiop an agetuia 
for group discussion, 

5. Sludents should develop group discu^n skills. ^ 

6. Sludents should learn to apply data fronfa variety 
of sources to the solution of a problem. ' 

7. Studeiiis should evaluate group discussion as a 
classroom activily . a way of.processing uiformiHion. 

K. Students shoald evaluate group discussion as a 
problem solvii\g method. ' 

One major purpose of this unil is to introduce stu^ 
dents to the reflective-thinking patiern used in problem- 
solving discussion. The steps in (fic process, which 
appear under many different labels and vary from source 
to source, can be described -tts follows: ^ 

^r Defining and hmiling4he problem 

2, Analyzing the problem (causes, extent, man 
ifestations, etc.) 

^. lasting possible solutions 

4, hv;duating suggested solutions 

5. Tesling a solution 

These steps provide a framework for I he remainder of 
the ciWse. The emphasis in group problen\ solving is 
on the'Virst* three s^eps: defining or stating the problem, 
tuuiingyand shoring information, and generating 
suggestiobs for a solution. Discussion is appropriate 
when the participants are not committed to a^ point 
of view or a plan of action. This principle is reflected 




in the nalure of Ihe discussion question, which is o|wn- 
ended raiher ihan lwo-«ided ("Wlini can be done about 
X?" rather lhan •^Should^frns be done about X?"). 

' The pXtrpose of grou^f) discussion is inquiry; debate 
and persuasion are concerned wilh advocacy.' ^ Because 
of ils .nahire, problem-solving discussion is nol primarily* 
^an audience 'aclivily like Ihe syntposium and the panel 

. iliscussion. 

Activldcs 

Activities and exercises that can be used to illustrate 
the sleps in direcled thinking and to enable students 
10 praclice discussion skills range from highly siruclured 
games and problems (in which Oiere are "correct" 
solutions) lo ^^real-life" situations (in which solulions 
, depend on the values and assumptions of the groUp). 
()ne- example of the former js the "Horse-Trading 
Problem" described below.' More complex problems 
involving scientific ^knowied^e are 'The Deserl Survival 
Problem" and '*Lost on th^\ Moon/' both of which 
require participants to rank-order a list of items according 
to their importance for shi-vival.' These types of 
problems-can be us^d to compare the .effectiveness of 
individual problem-solving with that of group problem- 
solving (groups almost invariably do better) and to 
illustrate group^ dyiiamics: whq( aje the leaders, who 
is listened to, and how oflen is il the person with the 
righl answers. The st^cond type of activity, proBlems 
wilh ilo correal ans.wers. includeij, nt;tional. sto/ies 
such as the *isliind" exercise (described in Unil 1), 
and aclual casesf'of organizational, political, lAisiness, 
or legal problems.'" One activity that can^/be built 
inio this type of disc\ission is role playing, an important 
skill in the developnient of verbal al?ilitfes.' ^ 

The activities listed below^ begin with ^ a highly.,, 
structured gajtiie and end wiln discussions on tdpifs 
chosen and researched by the sfudent^ , ; 

The horsr-^trading problem. Read the following to 

the /class: *'The process of communication has often 

beert compared lo *horse trading.' Listen carefully! 

Then I will ask you to come up with the answer. Okay, 

here is»l he, problem: 
• 

A man buys a horse lor $50. 

^ He sells the hor«e for $60. ' . ' . 

Me buys the horse again for $70. 

He sells the Ivprse again*for $80. , 

How much profit does he make?*' . 

/• 

Let Ihe class members call oui answers. Then ask if there 
are any other answers. Divide the class into groups 
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concspoiuling lo their answers ^iivo cacir group i% 
number and direct them to nieet ni ditterent pans oi the 
room as soon as you give ihci signal. 

Inshu^M thfn\ as follow:f\^ They ^ire to discuss tlie 
hasls loi ihoir answer and arrVvo at arguments to refute 
,othei answers If member'* chaiW their minds, they can 
join anothei gioup or -form a iVw group. Tach group 
has five minutes to seleit a refjresentative and help 
supply him or hei with arguments, iUhey are dissatistiej 
with then lepresentative. they can cjr\l tor a f'our-minufc 
recess and select a new one 

(iive the signal tor /them- to meet \n groups After 
Jive numiles call (he representatives toXlhe front Tell 
tliose who are not participating ft) say i^oth ing while 
arguments aic heing heard Tell them ag;W that they 
may switch groups or call lor a recess. Tell representatives 
to aigue theii positions and refute other positibns. with- 
out using paper and pencil, nioney, or other visual aids. 

Oue.stions thill may arise are "Can you give\urther 
infoinialion on the probK^m '" Answer:. No. "Tm we 
use notes in defending answers'*" Yes, as long asVou 
do not use visual aids. 

(The solution to the problem is %20.) 

f\t}lc plavinji Role playing exercises help students 
to understaiul that (here is a variety of perspectives 
on any (opic and to become aware of the factors tluit 
mflii^nce individual perspective (e.g.. age» sex, occu- 
pation, [H)litical and religious alTiliation). Select a 
discussion question and assign roles to group participants. 
A Sample problem lot discussion might be '*How can 
vandalism on campus be decreased.*" Discussants could 
include a campus' security guard, an underj^raduate" 
student, it college administrator, a faculty member, 
and 5 lesi^derice hall staff member. A 
• iiroiip problem snhin\i. Students working in groups 
of f^r to six.. choo.se some campus or local comlllunity 
probl?hi/to investigate.thach .group chooses a topic and 
flames a qtiestion, gathers infornuition (using both 
the library and interviews with those involved with 
the problem), plans an agenda, and conducts a dis- 
cussion dming a class meeting. The discussions are not 
to l)e audience presentations. The instmctor will review 
the group's stalement of the question and their agenda. 
Once they have investigated the problem and are reaij^ 
for the discussion, several groups can hold their dis- 
cussions .sinuiltaneously. (If the class is divided into 
four groups, twl) Can discu^>s and the remaining two can 
uc't as observers, using one of the observation forms given 
in the nexl chapter. Then the process can be reversed.) 

Several writing assigmnents can be based on these 
discussions: ^ ^ 



bach member of the group writes a report to those 
witli power fo solve the problem discussed, anuly/Jng 
the problem, rocon]mending a solution, or evaluating 
suggested solutions. 

Observers write an essay evaluation of tJie' dis- 
cussion they observed, using the evaluation fonii in the 
next chapter. 

udents examine orally or in Avritihg examples of 
task \md maintenance functions pcrfonnecl by various 
members of tht group, evaluating how well those func- 
tions were fulfilled: e.g., infonnation giving, information 
seeking, starhng, direction giving, summarizing, testing 
solutions for practicality, evaluating ^)rogress of the 
discussion (task functions); encouraging participation, 
harmonizing, building trust, solving interpersonal 
problems (maintenance functions). 

Students prepare a report for the instructor evalu- 
ating discussion as a class activity and as a problem- 
.solVing method. The following questions can be used: 



opinions 
What, if 
^nation? 



What, if anything, did you learn about the topic 
of your discussion as a result of participation in 
the group? Did j^cui change or modity your original 
^opinions on the question? Hxplain. 

anything, did you learn about finding infor- 
Ahcjut using information to solve -a problem? 
What, if anything, did you learn about evaluating 
information? Did the group have adequate informa- 
tion? Were any sources questioned in the discussion? 

What, if anything, did ^you learn about group 
communication process'^ lixplain. 

Do you see any possible future use you might have 
for the problem-solution analytical scheme used in 
group discussion? * 

How do you fc^el about working in a group? Would 
you like to do it in other courses? 
Write a page \n so evaluating your own group. Hxplain 
what you think wer^ its strengths and weaknesses. 



.Unit Five. Patterns of Argumenfy Logical Proofs 

4 

Obfcctives: 



1, Students should use the reflectwe-thinking pattern 
as a method of amjlyzing a clontroversial topic 
and di.seovering relevant issy^s. 

tl. Students should be able to evahkte issues and 
_j5iak^ the best po.ssible case for k proposition. 

3. Students should become Jiware common 
logical fallacies. 

4. Students sifould learn standard tests ot\evidence. 
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V StiuletHs slioiiltp loarn hoW (o fuwwc a tl<?bute 
proposition ^ and distinguisir miiong cjuestions 
of policy, Tiict, and value. i 

t). Sludcnts should (^fcyelop an muietstanding of 
• arguinen I as process. ^ ^ 

Students should be able to ahalyzc an argument, 
recognizing djita, clainu a^id warrant (ternviijo.logy 
of the Toulmin model). 

Touhftin Model 

As Kneupi^er observed recently: "Because of its 
complexity, argument is probably the most difficult 
foriu of discourse to teach. One often Unds in 
texts a discussion of what students should not do In an 
arguitient (such as a discu^ion of fallacies, or perhaps, 
the syllogism). Often what is not taught is tli/e notion 
o( ar^inient as process, as tt is likely to occur in actual 
communjj^ative contexts, such as advertisements -and 
, everyday conversiition. There, syllogisms as syllogisms 
are rarely fomul Moreover, \\\ a syllogism such as 

AH men are mortal ^ <• 

Socrates is a man 

..Socrates is mortaL » * 

once you have accepted the prenuse **AII m^n are mor- 
tal." you have accepted the conclusion "Socrates is 
mortal**; there's not much mystery or much fun in 
it. But by using the model of argument set forth by 
Stephen Toulmin in The Uses of Argument,^^ students 
can start with a piece of evidence and find out tluit 
there are many ways to get from evidence to a/<:laim, 
or sta^rt with a claim and tlnd out tlu^.*tU^ can go about 
supporting it through a number of routes'. Students ^ 
find this more interesting, more intellectually demanding, 



and more Wkt argument In **re«r' conversations than 
syllogisms, lecauso the Toulmin model focuses both 
on the notion of argument as process and on developing 
critical capability to examine argvimfcnt in **real life** 
discourse, it has a d<#ublo utility. In what follows, we 
will briefly outline the TouJuUn model and suggest 
a variety of ways In which you can use it. 
y The basic l^ulmin model has tliree parts, as Illus- 
trated in Figure 4. Argument consigns of movement from 
Data via Warrant to Claim. The Warrant reveals /low you 
get from data to claim. In many ways, the notion of 
Warrant is at thelicart of this approach to lugument: 
it not only allows audiences' to e.xamine the leap f>om 
data to claim, it reminds us all that there are many ways 
we'can make such leaps. Warrants can bo divided into 
three types: authoritative, motivational, and suj)stantive. 
Let us examine each of .these kinds of warrants by 
looking at examples (sjJme of them from actual 
iidvertiseinents). 



DATA 




50 

—CLAIM 



AVARRANT 



I'ig. 4. Toiilnii!umo(iet of argument 



An authoritative 
warrant slates or 
implies that the per- 
son who presents the 
data '*knows what 
she or he is talking 
about,** that she or 
he is worthy of 
belief. 



.. 

Data: A picture of Wilma Rudolph 
running with two .children. Opposite 
page shows a list of Wilina's questions 
and the Hquitnble insurance company's 
answers. 



Claim: "The Hquitable offers you a 
sporting challenge.*' It's worth 
buying insurance from them. 



Warrant: Wilma Rudolph *'only 
American woman, ^ver to win 3 Gold 
Medals in one year of Olympics 
competition" -knows what she*s 
talking about. 
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Data Two piciurjcs: one of a Hcrcc- 
Irakini football player in full gcmf ; 
another of the same man, relaxed, 
dressed In street clothes, holding a 
stamV album. Copy: **He'5 Dave Row/, 
defensive tackle with the Oakland 
Raiders. Six foot eight.^80 pounds. 
And a real pro.*' 



ciflim (implicit): Coll5»cting stiyi)ps 
li manly ; (eiicplicit): collecting stamps 
is fun. 



Warrant: DaVc certainly can't be 
stereotyped as a **sissy,'* and he 
collects stamps. 



Datct: **Under his Yv^s St. Larurent-jaijjcct,' 
his Carciin tie, his Dior shirt. Vitas 
Gcrulaitis wears Brut." 



Claim (iitiplicit): You will^bc 
.if you buy Brut. 



with it" 




Warrant (implicit): Vitas Gerulaitis, 
the mod, handsome tennis ^ro with 
a reputaf ion as a swinger^ knows how 
to be attractive. 



! think my Sunstream solar water 
system is a great investment/' 
says Annie L. Crawford. Below is a half- ' 
page picture of a middle-aged, serious- " 
looking woman. 



Claim: The Sunstream solar water 
heating system is a good investment. 



Warrant: An average homeowner 
should icnow a good investment. 



Data: The Fuel Saver Thermostat works 
automatically to lower temperature 
at night, and raise it just before you 
wake. If you use-it, you can "tear 9 to 
30 percent off your heating bill.** 
Picture of person tearing cbrner 
off heating bill. 



Claim: A Honeywell Fuel Saver ^ 
Thermostat is a good thingftp have. 



Warrant (implicit): Saving money fs a 
good thing, especially if it*s easy. 



Data; Full-page picture of a bottfe of 
liquor. A ''Season's Greetings'* gift card 
th^Bt says, ''Because you always go 
first class/* ■ 



Claim (implicit): You should drink 
this brand of liquor. 



Warrant (implicit): Going "first class'* 
is desirable. 



Data: Picture of a young hjMj^ washing 
an economy car. Caption :NThcre are 
more expensive cars we insure. But 
none more important/* 



Claim: Travelers is a good insungnce 
company. 



Warrant (implicit): It*l important to 
know that your insurance company 
c^res about you even ifyou're ju3t 
a small customer. 



Or, consider the 
advertisements that 
choose not to use 
famous personalities. 



A motivational 
warrant state* or 
implies a value that 
motivates us to 
accept the claim. 
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'fht third kU)d or 
warrant, the sulh , 
stfinth^e \varran(, 
states or implies a 
particular relationship 
between the evidence 
•'aiidihe claim. There 
are several kinds of 
substantive warrants, 
including warrants 
based on cause 
and effect, warrants 
based on part whole 
relationships, and 
warrants based 
oif^ similarity rela- 
tionships such as 
analogies and 
parallel cases. 



DaH:^ improvinf tishting facilities in 
the dcTwntown area. City A cut its crime 
rate by \S lucent. 



Claim: If adopted in City B. this 
program would effectively reduce 
the crime rate there) 



Warrant: Since City A and City B are 
alike in esaenti4)| respects, what is true 
in City A will be thic in City B. 



Data: Between 1 960 and 1970 the 
federal government spent $5-7 billion 
more than it collected in taxes. 



Claim: As a result, the cost of living 
went up 25 percent in this country. 



Warrant (implicit): When government 
expenditures exceed government tax 
revenues, the cost of living rises. 



Data: Last year, the averagr'profit margin 
for all manufacturing companies was 
5.4 percent ; the average for the oil 
industry, 4.6 percent. 



Claim: Oil company profits were 
not excessively high. 



Warrant: Any profit margin lhat falls 
below that for all manufacturing 
companies is not excessively high'jv, 



Data: Both consumer credit and 
unemploym)rnt have been rising 
rapidly. 



Claim: More doublc^digit inflati6n 
is practically guaranteed. 



Warrant: Rising consumer credit and 
unemployment tend to drive up 
wholesale prices.- causing high inflation. 



In sum: An authoritative warrant asserts or implies 
a relationship between the advice offered (become a 
stamp collector; buy Brajid X) and what the audience 
believe about the credibility of the person offering 
the advice. A motivational warrant asserts pr implies 
a relationship between the claim and something the 
audience values^ (going "first class," saving money). 
A substantive warrant characterizes relationships 
between/among facts; for instancy, a substantive war- 
rant may characterize one fact as tl>e cau?e of another, 
or it may characterize one fact as an example. 

Obviously, in real life arguments are not Jaid out 
so neatly. Thus, the teacher should have students find 
arguments in a^ variety of places: for example, the 
debate format such as the Nixofi Kennedy or the Carter^ 
Ford debate?, debates in local and state elections, or 
debates in newspapers; single speeches and papers of 
students or others; advertisements they read and hear; 
conversations around them; editorials, signed newspaper 



columns, and letters to the editor. In these settings 
claims sometimes come before data, etc. 

Just as obviously, all the parts of an argument ^re 
not always stated. Sometimes, for example, speakers 
assume that the audience already knows the evidence 
and decide that it is not necessary to include it. It 
is useful to Remind students that whether all the parts 
are actually included in a paper or speech, it makes 
abundant good sense for the speaker/writer to know 
them, for surely someone in the audience may. (Refer 
to the bibliography for texts that elaborate on the 
Toulmin model and its uses.) 

Activities 

The followir)^ activities are designed to improve students' 
ability to analyze and construct arguments 

Analysis of advertisements. Have students select 
three or four advertisements for the same product 
(e.g., automobiles, pianos, life insurance) and compare 



the Xyp^t of data used; whether warVants ait stated 
or iniphed, whether the warrants are substantive. motU 
vationai, or auihorttaiive; and. what kinds of claims 
are made. 

Toulmin exercist. Label the type of reasoqing used 
in each e;tainplc. Identify an appropriate phrase for 
each warrant^J • _ 



DATA: 
CLAIM: 



The price of steel has gone up. 
Therefore the price of products made 
fronv steel will probably go up. 
What is the'WARRANT? 

DATA: (\)mmunist China keeps a large number 

of troops under arms: - 
CLAIM. China is therefore demonstrating aggressive 

behavior. 
What is the WARRANT? 

DATA: Leaders of India. Sweden, Japtm, Last 
Germany, and- Ghana oppose the United 
States position on further disarmament, 

CLAIM: Therefore, a minority of world leaders 
probably opposes the United States 
position on further disarmament, , 

What is tht? WARRANT? 

DATA: By institutiiig stricter driver's license 
tests and periodic retests, Alabama cut 
its autf>mobile accident rate by 20 percelfit. 
Massachusetts should institute 'a similar 
program. 
What IS the WARRANT? ' 

DATA: The underdeveloped nations of the world 
have a more rapidly rising 'bjrth rate 
than the developed nations. ' 
The United States should jvpvidc these 



CLAIM 



CLAIM 



nations with birth coafrol mforrnation 
/ that will help them control their pe^mlation. 
What is the WARRANT? ^ 

DATA: Currently in' the United Sjates, medical 
care is delivered to those individuals 
who can afford the cost. 

CLAIM: Most people will therefore forego needed 
medical care. 

What is the WARRANT? 

Impromptu debates. During the class period , pre ce'd^ 
ing the impronv^tn debates, the class will decide on two 
issues that^ intejest them, Lxamples of propositions are: 
pornographic niovies should not be shown on cpmpus; 
* we should refuK send food to other countries (such 
^^^aji^lndia) where ih^re is little hope of controlling popu- 
laTion and 'thus alleviating famine; smoking should be 
prohibited in all public Enclosures, 

Class should be divided into four groups, according 
to whether they are for or against either of the two 
questions chosen. Their assignment is to think of as 
many arguments as they can for their side of the chosen 
question. At the beginning of the next class, the four 
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groups will tiieet.and each will choose a spokesperson 
to present the group*s arguments, The spokespersons 
Will n^eei each other in two one on-one debutes. Each 
speaker will have three minutes to present her or his 
group^s cas^. 

Argument analysis. Have students present shorl 
oral or written reports in which thtfy either analyze^ 
vand evaluate a piece of argumentative prose (an essay 
or a printed speech) using a Toulminian approach or 
.di^uss from a Toulminian point^of view, 

Debn^te. Students working in groups of two or foufe 
prepare debated pn topics chosen by the class, 

A handout for students explaining debate begins 
on p. 20, The major goal of the debate assignment is 
not to familiarize students with a particular format, 
for in the fuUire they'jTiay n^ver use that format again; 
emphasis throughout tliis assignment siiould be on 
skills development, Wliile many of our students may 
never again cfebate in a fomiat such as the one described 
in the handout, many will be called upon to present 
their points of view, to have those points of view care- 
fully examined in an oral setting, and to con,sider ^Iter 
native proposals. Thus they need to become accustomed 
to analyzing all sides of a proposition in order to 
determine what the issues are. 

Although debate has beeu criticized as too higldy 
structured and competitive, with too much emphasis 
on, strategy and '^winning,'' we feel that these criticisms 
are the result of abuses in tournament competition 
that can easily be eliminated in the classroom. There, 
debate can be an effective way to give students practice 
in analyzing controversial questions, finding and re- 
futing arguments, and presenting their positions orally. 
Testing their arguments in the debate situation, defining 
issues, judging thf relative Significance of various claims, 
and questioning evidence are excellent preparStion for 
writing an argumentative essay. One suggestion for a 
writing assignment is given on p. 22 in "Analysis of 
Stock Issues,*' Debate is effective for several reasons: it 
is exciting and intellectually stimulating, and students 
enjoy participating; it is challenging in that it requires 
students to be prepared to defend their arguments; 
it illustrates mote vividly than any other activity that 
thejjg^are at least two sides to every issue and that the 
same factual evidence can often be used on both; and 
students enjoy watching debates. 

The fonnat outlined in the handQut that follows is 
not the only possibility.^^^ Teacher and students cin de- 
sign alternatives, keeping in mind that the two sides 
should have equal time and that the affirmative, because 
they bear the burden of proof, should have the last word.. 
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OKBATK 

ft * 

Introduct ion* Th* prolilvm-Moiutlon iin«ly«lii, t>rovld«« « n<t«nii to Inquire 
Into « ?:opk. Tb« Uit tttp In th«t >roc«Hii li « tctt of Che choitri^. 
Molutloiv^ Onc« « policy la ckvQiien» one way to teat tt (aho^t of »na^tlnH 
It In the 'real world") la to.dtbate It tO aee ^pw well .y6u!^ t»oalt^on 
^iitande up to an Intelli^ctual attack. At the enil of thle unl t » you-^ahould 
be able to do^the following: analyse a controversial topic and diacovar 
relevant laauee; evaluate taadeit In order tQ vake the beat poaalble cj*e 
for a propbaltion; develop' arguments to aupport^our position; evaluaie 
argumenta used by othora; present ^rgumOn^H effectively, both orally and 
In writing; refute arguments ief fectivcly. 

bebaty Propo alt loii ; While a dlscusa;lon queatlon la multl-slded (vh/ft 
can b*r done about the problem?) , debate pro'poaiA lon 1(1 a atatcmntl 
affirming that a particular action should >o token (Example: Nuclear 
power sho^ild be abandoned a^s a source of (mergy.) .jjMfie proposition is 
worded ^o^^hat those who argue In favor of it (affirmative) are arguing 
for a change jind thoae who argUe a}*ttlnRl 'it (nogatlyuO are upholfilnR nhc 
status quo. Thus the affirmative team Is' si^ld to ^ave the burden of «, 
propf • Tbe affirmative Is also rcspoMn^blQ Vor defining terms In the 
propos It ton. . ^ 

Stock Issues : The main Issues In a dob^tte arl^e naturally fro* the five- 
step problem-solution hnalyala. On the basis, of definition and descrip-.'i 
tlon of a problem,, the affirmative tjjara larguos that there Is peed for ^ 
change. They urge the listeners to accept ■ their proposed /solution, a plan 
which they describe \ln some detail. ^ They a^'kue that their plan. If 
Adopted, would havie A dvanta| ^eH tluit/ outweigh any disadvantages It might 
have. The following \% an cxampl<^ of how a pi^oppsltlon might be broken 
down into th^sc stock Issues: ~ • • , 

Proposition: The U.S. shoutd stop all construction of nuclear power 

plants. The affirmative plight argue t,hus:^ 

■ . \ ■ " * 

Ji£*'d:. The danger of pollution from accidents, Ittakage, and 
sabotage at nuclear plaints Is greats ^ *jv ' 

PI an : Federal leg Islat Ion providing for Immediate cessation 
of nuclear plant construction and phasing out of existing 
'nVclear plants should be "enacted. 

Adyrtptagea : Protect Ing but environment antl pi^ptectlng^ future 
generations from the risk of nuclear ^ellutlo^ is mo?e Important 
than mW short-range economic ^dvantaf»e that might he gained 
from developing nuclear enf^rgv. .• \ ' ' * 

"^^^ Q5'.K*'i1V<r ^^"^ answer the af f Irmintlve^fBHfcwjjmber of ways: 




They may debate every li^.sue: "thcpBHVof nuclear accidents, 
etc. » Is not a^ ^reat as the aff irtf^j^luiB^'xlaima (there Is no 
nded for change): dlamantf Ing ppwef't^$|^i^^^lr built *K)uld 
cost the utilities millions of /doliajrn that consumers wouldihave 
to pay (plan la Impract ical) ; We myst have powet;, now rather t^hao 
waiting for the development of^ altemat ive sources such as solar 
energy (disadvantages of plah Are too great)." \ , ^ 
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Th«y way wnlv* on« lssu«:_ "t^i, vt Mr«« th«r« !• • problem. 

hut your^plun won*t •olV# it." 

They may propose a counCerp^an: ••ihlnga ar« barf/ all rjght, 
but I hava a b«tt«r ld«a for InprovlnK ^bam tban yours." ' 
(Note: In cb<;M:>alng to dtfand a t^'ounterplan, tba nagatlva taken 
on part of tht burden oT proof,) 

Organliation pf Debate ; We will work wltb two-per»on teani^ one taam on 
the afflra^atlve and on« on the negative. Each person has a flve-ralnute : 
constructive speech; 

1st Affirmative 5 nl^ites ^ 

Ist Negative bilnu^es , ' 

2nd Affirmative .5 minutes * ' 

2nd Negative 5 minutes ^ 

Each person also has a thr«e-mlnute rebuttnV speech, during Which. they 
attempt to refute the ooposlng team's arguments. No new arguments may 
be raised In rebuttal speeches. Notice that th« rebuttals are presented 
In reverse order from the constructive speeches, ♦ 

1st Nef^atlve 3 minutes 

1st Affirmative ' 3 minutes 

2nd Negative, ^ 3 minutes 

I 2nd 'Af f itmfitlyc 3 minutes 

This following are questlonli you might consider as you listen to debates: 

... ^ 

I. How Important is definition of terms in the debate? Does it become 
an issue? 

21 Doe^ the negative side attack the affirmative on every point or • 
does the debate narrow ^to one or t\k> issues?"^ 

Do the speakers base their arguments on any generally accepted 
principles or values, such as Justice, Individual freedom, or 
constitutional guarantees? ^ • i 

■ ») 

4. Do you find exaraplfts>f causajl argument, argument from example, or 
argument, from ,.andlogy? _ 

5, How Important is evidence In the debate? Do the^speakers question 
the credibility of each" other's sources? 

6. What comments would you make on the speakers* >oral presentation 
(delivery)? , . - 

7, Which side do you think won, and why? t 
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Analysis . 0/ sroi'k issues. One ussigiinipiU ybu may 
Van( to niuke prior to the debate is to have class menv 
bers write a papeY analyzing the "stovk issues'' of the 
debate topic they are preparing, >^ sample analysis of a 
proposition of policy is given below 



Proposition: Capital piuiisl^fment should be mandatory 
(ixi persons who kidnap luuj kill Ihc Yicti(\^ sell iiar- 
colics to juveniles, hyack ^^n airplane/or k^ll a prison 
guard.' ' 



Tor 



I. These are serious crimes which should 
be deterred- 



2. The piMialty must be mandatory he- 
cause parole is too easy to get. 

-r- — 7~ * ^ ' — 

3. An eye for ari eye and a tooth for.a 
lOQth, 



4. Not if it is ijjiandalory. 



Not as much as selling jiarcotics to 
juveniles and other terrifaje crjmes. 



Againsl 



Capital punishment doesn't deter crime. 



liliminates the notion of rehabilitation. 



This is worn out. 



4. Capital punishment discriminates 
against the poor and minorities. 



5. Legalized murder saps the moral fiblir 
of the country. 



6. It vyould be cheaper thai\ keeping such That*s a barbarian- attitude, putting 

money over human beings. 



7. Courts should be speeded up; thei 
waste toonuich time. 



There would be longer trials and appeals 
in a case concerning the death sentence. 



they aren*t. 
That's a chance we have to take. 
Pt'ople who engage in such crimes aren't 
• nVjii^sn beings. < 

^x: ^ ■ 



8. Innocent peof^le are put to death. 



luiitonal analysis. Write an article for the editorial 
page, of the student newspaper analyzing your debate 
proposition. Remember that the r6adcrs have no more 
knowledge of the subject than you did before .you began 
your research. Consider the following questions: 

What is the significance of the topic? Why should 
readers be interested and informed? (WJiy did you 
chooscvit?) 

What* are the important issues to be considered 
in discussing the proposition'^ . 

What are the strongest claims (arguments) on each 
side of the question? What evidence supports them? 

Which side do you support and why? 



Unit Six, Patterns of Persuasion: M^t>tJvational Proofs 

Ohjectiv^$: ^ 

I. Students should develop a definition of persuasion. 
; 2. Students slioftid understand the importance of 
<^ audience analysis in preparing persuasive appeals. 

3. Students should become aware of ways in which 
motivational appeal? are used to lead and mjjslead 
audiences. . ^ 

4. Students sl\ould become aware of the ethical issues 
involved in persuasion. 



5. Stiulents xhouUI become aware of the piiiposc and 
cMect oi ^ well planiunl introductions and 
conclusiDnN. 

6. Students should knv>w how to iise a variety of 
methods tor inirmlucing and cuncluding persuasive 
appeals.. 

7, Stiidents should understand the concept of 
ciedibility. 

8, l\\ a tinal speech and a paper analyzing' llie andi- 
tMice, students slundd demonstrate the following 
abilities: utili/ing audience beliefs and valuts 
in planning persuasive appeals; applying knowl- 
edge of common needs and motives in 4)lanning 
persuasive ap|K;ds; planning an effective intro- 
duction and conclusion, constructing 'logical 
arguments and supporting them with sound 
cvidenclv 

The relatii)iiship between Unit 5 and Unit 6 is an 
especially close one/They both focus on offering proof 
for 'what wo sav. In llmt 5, emphasis was on what is 
frequently called Mogical proof; in Unit 6, emphasis 
is on "tnotivational proof." Actually, tl\e types of 
proof arc not neatly .separated. When wo ask others 
to listen to us, in either formal or infonnal discourse, 
we are iiueflect saying: - " 

• Listen to rne liccausc 1 am trust worihy. 

l isten to me because I use certain substantive evidence 
and arguments 

Listen lo me because, as a human being, I share 
certain nuMivcs, emdtions, and expectations 
with you , 

A "proot"' ol whatevei variety (ethical, substantive, 
motivatiotial) is something we offer to §ecui^* l>elicf, 
persuade others to have faith iil us, 

Pcrsnusion 

This tlnal mm in the course contiiiues to stress the 
role of the audience in the communication ntodel 
Students are asked to examine more one fully the 
process of persuasion. For soine, the term "persuasion'" 
is tainted with overtones of deceit, manipulatiDn, ^nd 
trickery. In our opinion, such a view is very liTnited, 
We prefej-, rather, to view persuasion as a means through 
which identitlcation occurs betvyccn speaker an^ audi- 
ence; the >speaker's responnibility is to evoke in the 
audience **a sense of collaboration."^^* 

To evoke such a '\sense of collaboration/* the speaker 
nee^ls to have some understanding of audici^ce motives 
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and values. One of the most conmioidy cited classifica- 
tions of human needs is the one below, outlined b)i 
Abraham Maslow. As Maslow points out, it proceeds 
from the most basic needs to more complex aspirations.^ 1 

I Physiological needs (food, water, sex, etc.) 

* 

2. Safety needs (tangible measures of well being,' 
these may range ^rom a parentis support of a 
child to various kinds of insurance- medical 
or unemployment ) 

3. Love and belongingness needs 

4. Lsteem needs 

5. Sell-actuali/ation,^ielf-lullillment needs 

Mov^ing beyond these basic general characteristics 
of audiences, speakers ' must also analyze particular 
features iif a given audience and situation. Age, sex, 
time, place, concurrent events, everything that, affects 
attitudes should be consfdered in the process of adapting 
conununication toaudionce and .situation. 

Students should also become aware of the responsi- 
bility th^y undertake in the role of persuader, /is Karl 
R. Wallace has reminded us, a// "acts of comnuinication 
entail morality/'*** lists what he terms **the four 
moralities" of communication: 

I "Lhc duty ol search and'jnquiry, ^ 

2. Lhe allegiance to accuracy, fairness, and justice in 
tlye selection and treatment of idcasand arguments. 

3. The willingness to submit private motivation to 
public scrutiny. 

4. Lhe toleration ol dissent.^ 

Whether discussion proceeds from this list or from one 
generated by tiic students themselves, it is important 
lor them to understand that **ii communication, be it 
short or long, reveals a series of choices'' for both 
speaker and listener and that **choices are governed 
by intentions iind are justified by values."'^ 

Acdvitics 

The following activity is one of many that can help 
students explore choices involving values, 

'Kitiney machine/^ ^ In tl]is exercise students ' will 
be exj^foring choices involving values'", continuing their 
study, of problem solving in groups, and examining 
the impact of individual values and attitudes on*grouV 
decision making. The exercise lakes approximately 
fifty ip ,sixty niihutes. 

Divide* the class into groups of five ^o seven. Give 
each group a copy of the following exercise: 

Some hospitals have ciii/en groups that advise them 
on decisions concerning \vho vshall have priority use 
„ of Ule-sustainingiequipmeilt such as akidrr>ry machine. 
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Suppose you were serving oil siicli a citi/en com* 
m It tee A place bocoiucs iivailftbk at the kidney 
machine Doctor?* present you with the biographical 
sketches ot five candidates for that place. They pose 
ihiji question Who should be ii)lo>ued lo have priority 
use ot the kitlney machine? 

Hiographlcal sketches of those lo be considered: 

Alfred While, mak\ American, age ^2. Married lor 
twenty on^fc ycyirs. Two chiktren (boy 18. girl 15). 
both higli school ^students. Research physicist at 
l,)niversity . medfcal school, workijig on cancer im- 
nuunziition project, ( urrent publications indicate that 
he IS on the verge ot a sifenilicant medical discovery. 

pn Ihe health service statt ot local universily, 
member of county medical society affd "^Rotary 
International, and Boy Scout leader, for ten years. 

Bill Black, male, American, age 27. Married for 
five years. One child (girL 3), wife six months preg- 
^hant. Currenlly employed ns an auto mechijnic 
in local hy\r dealership. 

Attending night school and Mking courses in 
automatic-transmission re\>uilding. No conuuunity 
service activities listed. Plans to open auio-trausmiwion 
repair shop upon completion of trade school coumv 
Cora ,WhUe, female, American, age 30. Married 
for eleven years, "l-ive children (boy 10, boy 8. 
girl 7, girl 5, gjrl 4 months). Husband self-employed 
(owns and opyrates tavern and short-order restaurant). 
High school graduate. Never employed. 

Couple has just j)urchased home in local suburbs, 
and Cora is planninis the interior to deterinint 
whether she has the talent to return to school for 
courses in interior deconUion. Member of several 
religious organizations. ' ^ 

Dijvui White, male. AmericijiK age 19. Single, but 
recently announced engagemcmt and plans to marry 
this summer. Presently a sophl^more at large easterir 
university, miyoring in philos^Qphy and literature. 
I vcniually hopes to earn Ph^:^. and become a 
college professor. - V 

Member of several campus polifical organizations, 
.m outspoken critic of the college administration, 
was, once suspended brietly for 'Citation/* Has 
had ptH^try published in various literary magazines 
around Ihe New York area, feather is self-employed 
(owns men's haberdashei*y), mother is deceased. 
Ilas^t wo younger sisters ages 1 5 and 11. 

t'dnu White, female. Ann^rican. age 34. Single*, 
presently, employed as an executive secretary in large 
manufacturing company, where she has worked 
since graduation from business college. Member of 
local choral society; was alto soloist in Christmas 
prodAiction of HandePs Messiah. Has been very active 
« in several church and charitable groups. 

The following activities involve the analysis and use 
of motivational appeals in writitig and speaking. 

The significamr of values atid beliefs. Students are 
askyd to write a paper explaining a •belief or value they 



foel strongly about. Have they always felt the way they 
do now? If not» do they remcntb^r when and how they 
camp to accept their belief or value? Do their parents 
and/or trlenfJs share their belief? Docs the belief atject 
their responses to^ issues that confropt them in thetr 
daily lives? How docs the belief affect their behavior? 
Can they foresee any event or exi>criencc that, mtgfft 
change their belief? 

l>awing ififerences about audience values. Select 
a persuasive speech that has been presented In a public 
tbrum (on campus, or perhaps one appearing in Vital 
Speeches), What can you tell about the audience from 
the speech Itself? What values does the speaker seem 
to be appealing to? What appear to be the chief pot- 
suasive strategies used to appeal to that audience? 

Designing a 'persuasive campaign. You have beconio 
the chairperson of the campuses Annual Blood Donation 
Drive. Plan a campus-wide j>ersuasive campaign (including 
a ten minute speech) to get attention and mobilize 
support. You may want to prepare campus radio spots, 
newspaper copy, announcements to be placed on dormi- 
tory bulletin boards, etc. What motives and values will 
you appeal most directly to? 

Advertising analysis. Assign each student a specific 
product and have him or her make a survey and evalu- 
ation of the advertising of that product. The survey- 
should include magazines, newspapers, TV, radio, and 
billboards. The evaluation > should consider the nature 
of the audience(s) toward whom the advertising is 
directed, the kinds of motivational appeals that a^e 
used, and the use of lai\guage for emotive* eftVfct. The 
students* findiiigs can be presented orally or in writing. 

Persuasion experience. 'Tersuasion is a ^process of 
inducing change in behavior, beliefs, and attitudes.**^ ^ 
The components .of a persuasive •'movement" are 
attenUon. perception, knowledge and argument, belief 
and attitude and action. Students should think of a 
time when they were persuaded and write a paper de- 
scribing how the problem canie to their attenti9if, 
what , sources of information they had cotttjming it. 
what information and argument they paid^attentjon 
to, and how th(j^ change in attitude affected them, 
Persuasive spedking assignment. St uden t s give a 
final 7-10 rpinufe persuasive speech, In preparation, 
they design questionnaires or plan interviews that 
will help ihem analyze the class as an audience: aware- 
ness, attitudes, beliefs, etc. As an alternative students 
may chogse to give their final speech to an audience 
other than the class. They must then describe their • 
chosen audience in suflTcient (Retail so that the class 
can play the role of that audience. 
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Notes 

I I his oxciciso is .ulapicd liDin tluulcs J. Stewaii, 
It'itchmii in(rn*ie\v!n^ lor Careen Prt'paratton {Vibiuui, 
III.. r.RKVRCS ami S(V\, pp 
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^ Ruhcn iuul Ruhaiil W HiukI, liiiman (ommuniuituni 
IhriUhook Simuhfitins and (uitnes Vol I <Rorlu»llc 
hiik.N.J. Hiiyilen. 19 75). pp 11^1^. 

y I'Oi oxjuuplc, sec John W KoUnci, Llcnwnts 
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Wiulsworth. 1973). pp,.15-l9 

4. Ibid . p. ibl . . 

5 "(Urhana MM : J RK Rc\S and NC ri . 1976). 
pp 2H>1|. A description ot pooi gunip discussion ol 
stiulcnl w ruing can also he loim^l ih Kcnnolli A. HYulfoo. 
"Collahorativo M. earning Some Practical Models;* 
CoUcf^c h:n((lish 34 (l ebn^il^ 1973), pp. (>34-43. 

6. I he use oj this response sheet was descrihevl 
hy I i^ink ()*nare in a worksjiop at the University ot 
Detroit. June 1^. 1977 

7, Ihis exercise i^ troin Kathleen S. Verdcrher 
and Rudolph Verderber, Inter-Act (BehuoiH. Calif : 
Wadsworth. 1977). pp, 64-C)5 \ ' 

M. Story from Karen (). Krupar. Communuatum 
(Unnes (New York F ree Press. I9'?3). p, 77. 

9 l or ii luller treatment than we Tire ahle to 
otter see Beverly Waketield. i'en rptnm and Communi- 
cation (Drhaiia. \\Y ^RU /Rc S and S(*A\. |97(>). 

10 Styles and Structures lNew\^'ork: Norton 
1974) \ 

II lh!d See pp S()->*| lor an e.\;im|)le of such 
an exercise 

\2. Htyston (ilolhh 3 Septcnihei I97K. 

13. Kenneth Ct Johnson et al. NothnC Never} 
iiappens^ Student's t dition (Beverly Mills. 'C'alil . 
Cilencoe. 19 74). 

14 Adaptetl from (leiv^hl M. Messner and Nancy 
Messner. i*atterns iff Thinkm^^ 2nd ed. (^Beh^u)nt» 
Calif. Wadswortl^. |974).pp 12-13. 

15. l or an overview o! this move from inquiry 
to advocacy, see Waldi^ W Braden and l*rnest Branden- ^ 
burg. Oral Decision ^iakin}^ - Principles <}J Diseussiofi 
and Debate (New ^ ork flarper and Brothers^ 1955). 

16. Ihis exercise is taken froui Kim (iiffin and 
Bobby R. Pat ton. Inuyu<tor\ Manual to Accompany 
I'undamentals of interpersonal Communication (New 
Votk Harper anil Row. !97|), pp |0. 



I95H). 



17 "The Desert Siiivival Pioldem" was ileveloped 
by J: ( layjon Lafleity. Patrick M. lady, nnd John M. 
l-.tiuers In consultation with Alon/o Pi>nd lor l-xperi- 
mental learning Methods, Plymouth. Michigan. 1973, 
"Lost on the Moon'* appealed in rsvcholof^v Today 
5 November 197 I . p. 53. 

18. Douglas l-hningei. In/luence. Helic] and 
Argument An Introduction to Responsible Persuasion 
(dlenvie^y, III. Si\)tt. l«oresman. 1 974) is a good source 
of ''real life'* cases. . , 

19.. James Moffett. TeaehinR the Universe oJ 
DuUourse (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 1968), pp. 89-91, 
20. Charles Kneupper. ^'Teaching Aigument 
.An Introduction to the roulijiin Model." Collei^e 
'Composition and Communication 29 (October 1978) 
pp. 23 7-41. 

: I (New York Cambridge University Press. 

2. I his exercise was provided to us by Nicholas 
Burnett. 

» 

23. Owen Peterson. *^l orum Debating." Speech 
>eachcr 14 (November r>^5).pp. 286-290. ^ 

24. Richard Rieke and Malcolm O. Sillars, 
Argumentation and the Decision Making Process (Now 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1975). p. 58. 

25. Jane Blankenship, Public Speech: A Rhetorical 
Porspertive (linglewood Cliffs. NJ.: Prentice-HalL 
l^>72), pp. I 29-130. 

26. Hugh I^uncan, Communication and Social 
Order (New York Oxford University Presj; 1968) 
p. 170. 

27. Abraham II. Maslow, Motivation and Per- 
sonalitr (New York: Harper and Row. 1954). 

28. Ai"l R. Wallace. ^'I'or the Well Being of the 
Pudession." Spectra 8 (June I 972). p. 4. 

29. Karl R. Wallace, l An hthieal Basis of Com- 
munication." .S>c«'(7i Teacher 4 {}i\mii\ry 1955), pp. 1-9. 

30. Wallace. ^'For the Well Being of the Profession 

U. 4, 

31. This exeroise is adapted from J. William 
Pfeiffer and ^ohn P. Jones, eds.. The 197-1 Annual 
Handbook for (iroup Facilitators (ta Jolla. Calif.: 
University As.sociates. 1974), pp. 78-83. 

32. .John Kelther. l:;ienierih of Interpersonal 
Conimunkation (Belmont, Calif.: Wadsworth. 1973) 
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3 Evaluation Criteria f(St Students 



During the s^meslei you will need lo be us clear about 
the criteria lor evaUialing oral pcrlbrmauce as you are 
abgul those for evaluating wrillen assigiuiieiits, DecaUse 
of the audience orieiitatiou of oral activity Ji isparticiV 
larly iinportaut to have sludeiils participate in the 
evaluation process; so you- will want to assign student 
evalualors tin each formal presenialion. (It Is preferable 

^ to have more than one *valuatOr, to aifow for perceptual 
difllncnces wilhin the class.) Hecmise of Ihe less perma- 
nent nature of Speech (unless it is preserved on tape), 
it Is important lo write and read the critiques soon 
after the activity. You may or may not want the cvalu- 
ators* niunes lo be on the evaluations when they are 
given to the speaker. Jf not. the evaluator's name can 
be signed in the lower riglit hand corner of the evalu- 
lUion sheet and clipped .off before the evaluation is 

' ' leturned to the speaker. : 
It is i^lso important for the teacher to read student 
evaluations to observe how well class members are 
developing as critics. Whc'n possible, we uisp give student 
critics .our notes onMheir comments, especially when , 
some, item of importance is missed by ihcv student. 

The advantages of the multiple critic procedure 
include: Increasing awareness^ of audience feedback; 
helping students (both speakers and critics) under- 
stand that there are varying reactions to what is said 
because of differences ifi perceptions, attitiules, interests, 
and the like; and offering a wider range of help and sup- 
port to stuctent communicators than the teacher alone 
can provide, These advantages rest on two aswimptions: 
(a) that developing critical skills may help students 
iniproye other performance skills, imd (b) that all 

^ class members are responsible for helping «ach other 
develop their communication skills. 

Below^you will find several sismiple evaluation sheets 
for group ^discussions, formal sSpeeches, and debates. 
They wiH'have to be adapted to .suit your own assign- 
ni<;nts and emphases, and more Important, the level 
of student skills development. 

Oisiussion. Since the focus of group discussion is 
on group interaction rather than Individual performance, 

Ik 

2(y ' 



there i^ a need to develop ways of evaluating whole 
groups as their skills in gtoup participation improve. 
Therefore, we have included separate evaluation sheets 
•^for groups (Evaluation Sheet I) and for individual 
group nien>bers (Hvaluatlon Sheet 2). In conducting 
evaluation, you may want to use a **Aslibowr' seating 
arrangement where the discussants sit in an inner circle 
and the rest of the class in an outer circle. 

Group meihbers thffnselves should be encouraged 
to nil out evaluation sheets in order to compare their 
perceptions with those of class members who ure "over- 
hearing'* the discussion, When i^wsslblo, taping the 
discussion is useful because then group participants 
can later hear what took place and critique tjiemselves 
more accurately and fully. 

f ormal speeches. Again, you will need to adapt your 
Evaluation Sheets 3, 4, and 5 to suit the point at which 
you have arcived in the semester and the length'and type* 
of speech. Especially early in the semester when com- 
munication apprehension is likely to be highest and the 
speeches .shortest, , evaluations should be adapted to 
cover only a few ^)asic niatters such as clarity of purpose, 
organization, and delivery. 

Debates, Two of the debate evaluation sheeti flo 
not use the Touhnin vocabulary in evaluating debates; 
one does. The critique sheets vary in format as well: the 
first, sheet (Bvahiation Sheet 6) is designed to evaluate 
individually all participants iii a debute; the second 
and third (Evaluation Sheets 7 and 8)- emphasize 
team evaluation.' • ' 

We have also included an Qxample of a' debate flow 
sheet with teacher comment (p. 38), This approach is 
by far the most precise way of making particular obser- 
vations and at the same^time keeping a graphic record 
of^ the actual **tlow** of the debate. Thus, students 
can see argurnen^s in progress. The main problems 
with this^approach are that it 4s time-consuming and 
that students in a particular section may not be ready 
for or interested in such detailed analysis. 

Overall Iraluation of the student. There 'is a very 
real need to evaluate, the overall development of the 
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stuilcnl in^spoech* Jiful writing over the whole semcjilcr, 
iiiihor |h»n have ihc.siudcul left with only u pile of 
papers aj)d aiiique ^cojs mluatiiig particular **prod. 
nets.'' One of the iiiosi grapliic ways lo present this lo 
(he student is to nuiintain a progress chart on the inside 
of » inanila tbider for each student throughout the 
whole semester (IwaUiaUon Sheet A major advantage 
lo the teacher ot, such a "flow chart" approach to 
evaluation is that one can readily grasp llie spociflu^ 
ar*Ms in which the student is making little or no 
progress. When possible, conferences should be arranged 
lo review student work several liines during the semester, 
and the tlow chart can be a helpful supplement to what- 
ever papers and comments you may keep on each 
particular assignment. 



Students should wrhe at leasts an informal paper 
assessing their overall progress, the areas of greatest 
development and those where work is still needed. 
Wlierc audio taping or videotaping is available, you 
might want to have the student t'^omparc an early tape 
witli a late one. h is often a genuine dcHght to Jisten 
to and watch such tapes with students as they hear 
and see \\\t\i own development. Such, an approach 
is particularly useful with a student whose entry skills 
were especially underdeveloped and whose progress 
has been substantial, even if not at the level of most 
class members. Such students are likely to feel tliey 
have* not progressed when in fact progress may have 
been dramatic. In these cases, individual evalmition 
of development over a semester is even more useful 
tiran evaluation of achievement. 



28 Sptfch CQmmuHlc§tioH ActMHts in r|# Writint Cksiroom 



^1 



Rvuluatlon Sh*»t I J Croup Dl«cu««lon 



Group Toplc^ 



Pur^»# t Waa th« qu«ation for ,dl«cu«ttlon clMrly «tat«d? Did th« group 

to h«v« a cl«ar undsratanding of their pi]ir|«oa«T Did tht group 
Mttb«ra have a coMMon undaratandlng of tha tarwa Ih^tha quaatlonT 



\ 



QrganU^^lon : DI4 tha group aaam orderly and organized? Did thty 
adequately analyze one topic before noving on to the next? Did you 
feel the evphaala (In teraa of time spent diacuaalng a particular point) 
In their analyala waa appropriate for the question they were dlacusslngT 
D14 they Avoid digressions and repetition? 



Inforimtl on; Did the group have enough Information to thoroughly 
analyze the question? « 



Interaction ; Was everyone given ah opportunity to apeak? Did the 
group aeem cooperative rather than coispetltlve? Were the members 
listening to each other? Did they aeen to be Interacting rather tham 
giving Individual speeches? Did tMy build on, add to, question, and 
argue with each other* a contrlbutlona? 



Result b ; How much profireaa do you think the group made towar4 solving the 
problem or finding m answer. to their question? What was your overall 
'^reaction to the discussion? 



Kvaluistor 

— — ^ . t 
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Rv|lu*tion Sh»«t 2: Individual Ot\>(ip H«Air 



f 



MttlClpMC^ 

Top lc_^ 



I* f reparation and analyajla 

A. Did contributions lihow that group mambar had adaquate infotmatlon 
on tha topic? 

B. Did MBbar offar Insightful ai^lyala of toplct 

C. Did Mt^bar atata Idaaa claarly and apaclf Ically? 



II. Group taak rolea 



Did naaibar contribute to group procaaa in such vaya aa kadp^ng 
diacoaaion on tha topic » aumarlilng Idaaa vt^an naceaaary» 
•ovlng dlacuaalon to tha next phaaa, pointing up laauaa» and 
raiaing Manlngful quaatlonaT 
Did MMbar avoid rapetitlon and digreasiona? 



III. Group maintenance rolea 

A. Did menber phraae coonenta in waya that pronote rather than 
atop or iapedc tliacuaaion? 

B. Did member support and ^courage reticent, group members? 



ly. Coamanta on dlacuaalon aa a v^ola 

A* Did you find it intereating? 

B. Did you find it helpful? ' 

C* What important points vera not made? 

D. Hov might the dlacuaalon have been fetter? 



Eveiuator 



Sp€0^h Communication Activitifs in th^ Writing Classroom 



Evulujitlon Sh««t 3: 8p»«ch Kvuliiatlon 



DAt« 



Contcpt ^nd OrgaiUxatJlon: W«» th« tp««ker*M purpo«« \'l««r? Wh«t vas It? 
In what wiiy« cUd tho flp«/iker comwwnlcatc the purpose to thla audience? 



Wb«t types of supporting matcrUl were used? Was It adequate? Can you 
Rive an example of supporting material tMt was particularly aood and 
toll why? . - • 



Was the speaker's organization clear? Wliat'wore the raaln points of the 
speech? 



Un^uaj^e: Was the language of the speaker clear and appropriate? Were 
there i»ny words or phrases that were not clear to you? 



Was the speaker physically and vocally responsive to the 
audience? How might t.he speaker's delivery be Improved (by speaking 
more loudly, loss rapidly, with more eye contact, 'etc.)? 



Evaluator 




Evaluatioft CHtgrh for Students ? I 



Kviilvutlon Sh««t Ai » 8p*i»ch Kv«l\mtlpn 

t 

I,. Sp«j|k«r*9 NAm« ^ Date 

Top Ic 

I. Rxpliiln the purpo9i« of the apeech «« you heard It. 



H. Identify the nAUx polntiTof the speech aa you hoard them. 



HI. Evaluate the form apd organization of the speech. 



IV. Evaluate the' supporting material and logical ^reasoning of the 

apeech^ (What types of materials were uaed? ftow well were they 
used? How well was the material adapted to tl\fi audience? Were 
there other materials the speaker could have used to make the speech 
mor* Interesting?) 



V, Evaluate the language of the speech. (Was it clear? Interesting? 
etc..) ' 



Vt. Evaluate the delWcry." 



VII. Evaluate the effect of the speech on you > 



Evaluator 



3?- 
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Rvuluntlon Bhoet 3: Peraiuiiaive Spooch 



Speaker * a Numi*^ 

Top Ic 



Clgy t ty o f p\>rpoH^ and prRaniis a t ion ; Old tho sppnkor mako tho propo«ltlon 
clear nnd develop it In nn orgMnl2;ed way? 



Ji®]^^]ilP™!?ILt ' there ndcqiuite supporting material? 

h) Cun you bIvo vxiimplca of Hupnort tfwit wn8 particularly 
. telling? Well doournqntod? ' 



c) Was supporting matorinl clearly related to the main 
argument B? 



Adapt at ion : Can, you cite examples from the speech of any of the following 
methods of aud IpfltTe adaptation? 

a) ^x<r purp6ac particularly appropriate for this situation 

b) issues and arguments related to audience interests 
* c) cTfcctive attcntipn material in the Tntroduc;t ion 

d) ef fee t ive^ appeal for support in the Concl\i8lon 

e) mater tills included to enhance the speaker's ethos with a\idience 

f) use of persuasive language 

Dfe I iv c ry : Was the speaker physically and vocally responsive to the 
ai\dience? 



Purpose: What was the speaker* s. persuasive purpose? 



How did the ^speech affect you?,. 



Evaltiator 
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B}Nitu§tionCHttrki for Stu4fnt$ 



Propo«it Ion! 



1st AffirMtlv« Sp<i«k#r: 
I lit NM«tivtt Sp*«k«rt 



2nd AfflrMtiv« SpMk^r;^ 
2nd N«i«tlvt Sp^ak^r 





lat 

Affirmative 


lat 


2nd 

Affimativt 


2nd 

Nafiatlve ; 


Analyttla of Topic 
(Cottpl«t«r Covered 
Mln isau^a? •tc.) 




_ .i. 


n 


r 


^j:^ 

Evidttnc* and 
Heaaoning 




t 






Organliatioiy 

/ 










D«Ilv«ry 








S ■ 



What v*r« th« decisive isauas of the debet e? 



Wh4ch tea» did the better debating? Why? 
Which tee« did the better debating? • Why? 
Other coMients: 



Other coMent^; 



Kval|i«cor_ 



. ■ . - •, - ■ ■ • ^ ^- 39 ■ : ^ ■ 
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KvAluAt loiv \Sho«jt 7 r D«biitu 



to- 



Propo«lt ton? 

Itit Af f Irmiit Ivo!^ 
2nd Af f Irmiit Ivei 



2nd Negative 



List: (In co(npt«to H«i\tiince») th« luAuoti on wliich tti<? .iipoAK<i^ra l:lrt»liM<l« 



Cammtint on ctacli toan\*(i skill In l)r presohting ar^umontn cloarly» Z) 
supporting them with adot)uAte ovldt^nco, X) x"«fwtlng oppos^ltlon u^rgumonts^ 
and A) delivering their, argvimcnt h . \ 



What is your opinion on the topic? 



In yonr opinion, which side did the' bettor debating and why? 



Evnlufltor 



'v.! 



iTiw/iMr/oif Ctii§rUi for Students Ss 



Bval'uatlon Stmmt 9: DttbAt« Description 
(ualnil toulaln tspilnology) . y 



Student *• Nam: 



I. ClalM (Mjor) 

A. What vtr« they? 




B. Wrr« there too many? Too few? Juiit enough? Explain-' 



C. Wie th^ major clalvs (key iaeu^e) etAphaeiced? 



^ 'I 



* 



■' * -• 

■. V. . "i 



■ 1 



v.;*-'. -^A-^j-'W 




(KvAlMiitlon Sh««t 8: Fan* 2) 

II* Evld«nc« (data, aupportinx iMterlal) 

A. Wat th«ra anyt Waa ther« enough? .Kxplaln. 



B. Did It Mat thm "taata of evidence?" Waa It clear? Was It 

accurate? Waa It recent? Was It well documented? etc. 



C. Were there Inatincea of confllctljig evidence? If so, was the 
conflict resolved? How? 



III. Was the evidence related to the claims? ' 



How? 



IV. In your opinion, which side did the better debating and why?* 



Bvaluator 



i2 



» ■ 
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Bv^iluation Sh««t 9f Qv«r*ll Evaluation Pom for Taachara 



Arai^a of. Coniant 




ASSIGNMENTS AND COMMENTS 


End of 
Stmaatf r 
CoNian(i^ 


#1 > 


#2 


13 














Stat%Mnc oY Thaala 

or folitt of View 

; ■ . . . . fi J ' 




# . 






_^ 


brganUatlon ' 












Other Skills to b« 
Ewphaajizedl 










* 


Overall Connente 
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Dabat« Flow Shi«e 



PHOPOSITIONi That prlvat* own«rihlp of hAndtun* ibould b« lUMal. 



1/ HAndtuna kill and pMln 
A. P«atha 

1. X aaya FII atatlatlci 

•how 11,000 p«r yaar 



2, Y aayt SOX ara crliaaa 
ot paaalon anont 

fa»lly» f rUnda ^ 

• Injur taa 
I. Z aiftlMtaa 600,000 

n. Currant law* don*t atop nun 



ri rat Haaatlva ' 
It Yaa, but . ^ 



A. 



Statlatlca quaatlonad 

a. How many daatha w«r« 

from Ipny |\ina? 

b. Data inciudea auiclda 



atatlatica 



2. 



c. X aaya that FBI dati^ 
la Inaccuratf 

Not trua. FBI aaya 60X 
of crlwaa of paaalon ara 
coNilttad by paraona with 
crlnlnai racorda 



Second Arfirwm^iya 



a,b, 



Numbtra 
Inalgnlf leant 



c. If anything! FBI 
MndaraatlMtaa 

2. Can't hava It both waya. 
Can't tali Aff. Fil dati 
la Inaccurata and than 
uaa It on Nag. 



1. 800»000 Mgura rapaatad 



Sfcond Nftatlva 



r aib. Didn't quantify. 

How *4nalgnlflcant'*r 



Aff. didn't raapond-to 
Nag* arguaant that «oat 
criMa of paaalon ara by 
criiiinaia 



A. Fad«rai lawa jincf.f act lv« 

1. X aaya Ciih Control *Act o^ 
19>M for criminal guna 



B. St-ata lava Inaffactiva 

1, Only S atataa hava gun 
raglfitratlon 



1. 1968 OCA good 

a. Y aaya halpa track 
cri«inala 

b* t aaya halpa alininati 
'^Saturday night 
apaciala'* 



1. Othar atataa could adopt 
ragiatration* What atopi 
thatiT 



XX aaya OCA doaan't 
atop paraonal uaa 

Gun aalaa hava 
incraaaad 3 all lion 
par yaar 



National Rlfla 
Aaaoclatlon lobby* N 
aaya NRA aaong tha aioat 
powerful and affaottva 
lobblaa in Waahlngton* 
D*C«» and atataa 



1. Should ba anforcad bat tar 



If NRA la ao powarful» 
how vaa 1966 Gun Control 
Act* paaaad? 
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4 Problems in Developing 
and Implementing an . 
integrated Skills Approach 



Several potential problems need to be anticipated 
when developing and Implementing an Integrated skills 
approach. They include r (I) selecting and training 
staff; (2) choosing essential activities and problems 
of emphasis; (3) scheduling class time to include the 
various essentlaractivities; and (4) cop^jig with commu- 
nidation anxiety. In this section, we will suggest various 
^ ways of dealing with these problems. 

Acquiring Skills and Knowkdge for Teaching t)te^ 
Integrated Course 

I 

ThVre is at least one prerequisite lor all staff men'ibers: 
an Interest In and commitmetxt to an integrated skilly 
approach. Those who arc wholly unconvinced that such 
an approach is worthwhile arc unlikely to Invejit the 
time and energy necessary to help develop such a course. 
Whether staff members come from a speech conununica- 
tion background or from an English background, they 
will have to learn about another mode of discourse and 
about the kinds of activities that will help develop 
proficiency in the /*new** mode. 

Since in many cases preservice training is precluded 
by lack of time and money, we will focus on inservice 
training. At least three kinds of sessions are likely to 
be useful; viewing taped or live speeches and evaluating 
them; viewing taped or live discussions, with a focus on 
group process and evaluating group effectiveness; and 
viewing taped or live debates and evaluating theqi. 

Viewing tafH'd or live speeches )lmd evaluating them. 
Duriiig this session teachers of.an integrated skills course 
view either videotaped or Jive speeches, After each 
speech, each teavher fills out an evaluation fortn and 
then ail teachers compart? their evaluations. Two typical 
questions are: Should a speech be evaluated according 
to the same criteria as an essay?, and How much weight 
should be given to the effectiveness of the speaker's 
delivery? In the previous chapter, we have included a 
viritfty of speech evaluation forms that list criteria, 
ihdtcating that a speaker should be credited n6 more 



for well delivered no'iisense than for well written non- 
sense. On the other hand, poor delivery may h get in 
the way of what the speaker is saying as to distract 
from It The most useftd strategy will be to have those 
who are expert at evaluating speeches assist with such 
sessions; seek out the advice of those who teach speech 
on your campus. (In th^ bibliography, we have included 
several discussions of delivery and how it might be 
treated in the classroom.) 

Viewing taped or live discussions ^with a focus on 
observing gr^mp prf>cess and on evaluating group 
effectiveness. During this session teachers together view 
group discussions, taking care to observe what is hap- 
pening by becoming sensitive to the patterns of inter- 
action or communication flow among group members, 
the various roles discussants may consciously or un- 
oonsclously assume, the type of contributions that 
encourage or impede the flow of discussion, bxM what 
factors tend to help or hinder the group's progress 
toward accomplishing its task. (The bibliography notes 
several sources of observation instmments that may be 
used during a group discussion and 4escriptions of the 
several roles discussants may assume in group interaction.) 

After observation of group process has been sharpened, 
standards for evaluating discussions and discussants 
need to be listed. Questions you may want to ask about 
each discussion are: Did the discussants limit their topic 
to meet constraints of time and resources? Did the 
discussants define terms when necessary? Did the 
discussants appear to accomplish , their purpose in the 
discussiqn? The previous chapter includes several evaju^ 
ation fonns for discussion. (The bibliography contains 
a variety of sources for group discussion exercises 
ir)clu4ed earlier in the text.) 

Viewing taped or live debates and evaluating them 
During thi; session teachers view several debates in order 
to familiarize themselves with debate formats, develop 
skill in plotting (following an argument) through several 
speeches, and evolve standards for evaluating debate. 
Chapter 2 contains an example of debate format and 
Chapter 3 includes an example of a flow sheet which 
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helps debaters, teucher. and cUh fallow the Dow of 
the urgumenti in* the debate. One may begin to develop 
skill in plotting arguments on i flow sheet by working 
first on \k formal or Informal **debale" in (he local 
newspaper or a national magazine. We have also Included 
some eValuatloij^orms for debates in Chapter 3. Again, 
it would be/^rticularly useful to ask the school debate 
coach for ^advice and guidance. (The bibliography 
includes several sources particularly useful for those 
developing a unit on debate.) 

Choof^ng^EsaentUil Activities and Problems for Emphasis 

**But what s essential?'* is usually the first question 
asked of those espousing an integrated skills approach. 
That question is still more critical if yours is a oncr 
semester course rather than the two-semester sequence 
we have detailed earlier. 

Several principles are useful in discovering the answer 
you will find most satisfactory for your own purposes. If 
your course deals only or chiefly^ with informative, 
narrative, and Qfcscriptive writing, the activities detailed 
eafly in our sequence are most appropriate. If your 
course attempts to move the student from describing 
and infQrming to argumentative discourse, then you 
vfill want to c^ase oral activities that allow the student 
to make thaFkind.of progression; and you will likely 
Stress exposing students to a range of discourse rather 
than focusing on any one mode or sub-mode of discourse 
If your course features lively classroom discussion Jhen 
a unit on group prcKess would seem essential, for at 
least two reasons: to instruct students in group process, 
and to upgrade all of your classroom discussion. 

One overriding principle is .useful in any event: 
when possible, romft/m' writing and speaking assigftments. 
For example, if the class is engaged in a problem-solviftg 
discusvon, assign a paper that asks students to focus on 
that pro^blei^i by describing its nature and scope, or a 
paper exploring at least two alternative solutions to 
the problem. Such papers will likely improve the quality 
of the di$cussion> Or, if the class is engaged in a debate, 
give a writing assignment that asks the student to sup* 
port one side or another of the debate proposition, 
detailing the reasons for supporting that side. On the 
other hand, if the class is writing a research paper, have 
students give short extemporaneous speeches about 
their papers. 

Different kinds of evaluations can also be done in 
essay form. Class members can rake notes on speeches, 
discussions, or debates in class and write detailed evalu- 
ations in eisay form. They can do the same for out-of- 



class, pubjic presentations. It is also useful to have stu* 
dents evaluate their own participation in a particular 
assignment such as debate or discussion, explaining 
what they gained (*'What have you learned about argu- 
ment as a result of participating in a debate?*'), whether 
they like the activity, how it could be improved, and 
so forth. ^ 

Scheduling Claia Time to Include 
the Viirious Etaential Activitki 

Unless you customarHy schedule a good deal of in- 
class writing, you may not be prepared for a key prob- 
lem found by teachers of st>eech communication skills 
courses: the amount of class time taken up by perform 
mance activities. In a writing lab, all can wHte at the 
same time; in a speaking lab, one listens to Uie speeches 
one at> a time. Another problem is student attention; 
Ave speeches in a row may be a bit taxing, especially 
if delivered by those just gaining confldence and skill. 

T\\e problem of class attention can be approached 
in a variety of ways: questions and discussion after 
each speech; critique sheets where all help all;>arying 
formats; a given assignmcuit **spaced*\ with other kinds 
of activities between *'speaking days.*' The problem 
of class time is, in fact, not so much of a ^'problem** 
if speeches are used as examples to illustrate principles 
being taught. 

Helping to Alleviate Communication Anxiety 

As you well know, many students nk\ apprehensive 
about writing. Some sludents feel even more appre- 
hensive about **speaking in public,** even in informal 
group discussions. Many of your students do little 
discussing in their classes becaXise of class size or format, 
and your more reticent students may not '*speak up'* 
even in small discussion-oriented classes. Therefore, 
it will be especially necessary to establish a classroom 
setting that will be encouraging and to develop a course 
format where students first get to know each other and 
talk to one another in less formal speech activity^ That 

^ is why we have outlined a progression that begins 
with less formal interpersonal speech communication 

^ activities and moves through group discussions with a 
problem^solving orientation to more formal oral activi< 
ties such as speeches and debate. (In the bibliography 
you will find materials that may deepen your under* 
standing of communication reticence and that suggest 
strategies for coping with it.) 



hiihlcms tn an Intciiraii'd Skills /tpproavh A I 



The lour problems wo have outlined, nbovc arc 
• clyjIlcnKing but dearly .suriiu)unt;iblc Ovct ihc pasi 
five years, we have worked to iniin personnel iVinn the 
Mepartniont:^ ol Fnglish, communication studies, 
comparative literature, linguistics, philosophy, histoty, 
bujiiness . administration, mul education to tCach an 
integraleel skills appioach Man) bog.m with concern 
. over leilrning to teach waiting, but more began* by 



sjiying, **Uut I don*t know the tlrst thing about teaching 
sj^eech/ They canic to the coui^e, however, with JJ 
clear conviction that an integriUive approach is indeed 
a uselul Way of teaching discourse. We hope that you * 
too sliare tinit conviction and that you will have as 
nAich real sense of accomplishment and yes fun 
as we do. 
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